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LOOK, 
QUICKIE, THAT 
KIDS IN TROUBLE! 


WE...WELL NEVER...(PUFF)...REACH = A 
HIM IN TIME! : WAAA / 3 : 
IM FALLING / 
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| ; ITS A LUCKY Day FOR 
WHEW; THIS KIDS THIS LITTLE FELLA THAT 
LEARNING A , } YOU BOYS ACTED QUICKLY. 
I COULONT STOP THE 
e! 


BRAKEMAN, WHO SAW THE NEAR TRAGEDY, SIGNALS THE 
FREIGHT TO HALT....... 


ITS CERTAINLY 
BEST By TASTE- 
TEST....ANO L 


AIM TO KEEP ON | 
TASTING wT | RIGHT, PARD/ RC 
SURE TASTES BEST / 


Bill Elliott’s favorite brand is RC. 
He tried leading colas in paper 
cups, found Royal Crown Cola 
tasted much the best. Try it. Two 
full glasses in each bottle! 


=~ ALCR 
See Bill Elliott in 0" CoO ak 
“OLD LOS ANGELES” Best by taste-test 
A Republic Picture 
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V8 or Six, there's horsepower to spare in the Ford. 





No matter how much moola you lay on 
the line. Ford is the only car to offer 
Wool, and lots of it, goes into Ford you a choice of a V-8 ora Six! 


hy No wonder 9 wa Fo rd Ss out Fro nt ) 
own on the farm 
















You can run a Ford almost for chicken 
feed, thanks to 4-ring aluminum pistons 

There's nothing stubborn about and balanced carburetion.Ford economy 

the way Ford starts. Just touch is something to crow about ! 

a button and you take off ! 








“No use Moe. 
You cant beat 


A cat can look at a 
queen and that’s what 
the new Ford is — a 
“queen inside and out. 





Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday afternoon 5:00 to 6:00 PM. E.S7. 
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Are Very. 


A sceptible | 


by FRANCES 
FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


DEAR JANIE: 
I am gnashing my teeth as I write, and I will tell you 
why. This morning Mother and Father asked me if 1 
would drive them and the Harpers to the Farm Bureau 
meeting at Columbia next Friday. For some reason they 
adore to go to Farm Bureau meetings and listen to people 
tell you how to rid the henhouse of mites. But Father 
hasn't been driving since he was so sick, and Mother 
has nuritis in her arm. 
Well, I said I would love to, and at the time I meant 
it, because Roddy told me last night that he and his ya 
; cousin Ben Joslin, who is visiting him, were going to 
= Standing Stone for the week end on a fishing trip. And x” 
we have a new car, which makes it a pleasure to drive, 
and anyway, I’m glad to do my parents a favor when I 
can. So Mother called the Harpers and they said they 


Grief can’t take away your appetite forever 
and after all I had missed supper. So 
after Lucy Ellen went out, I began to eat 
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would be ready to start at eight o’clock 
Friday morning. 

But here is the ironicul part. The 
minute Mother finished talking to Mrs. 
Harper, Bettina Miller called to invite 
me to a picnic lunch Friday noon and 
a swimming party afterward at their huge 
camp, just across the river from where 
Lucy Ellen and Harry are living in the 
houseboat. 

(By the way, the houseboat is really 
the cutest thing you’ve ever seen, since 
they painted it and put up awnings and 
all that. They call it The Yacht, which 
is a laugh, because it is only a little 
houseboat, and sits on the river bluff, 
because it has a hole in the bottom and 
can’t go near the water. I think they 
ought to call it The Ark.) 

Well anyway, I told Bettina to hold 
the line, and I rushed into the living 
room to ask Mother if Tommy couldn't 
drive them in my place. Father was 
lying on the couch, and I hoped he was 
asleep. But he wasn’t. He rose right up 
and said, “Your brother Tommy cannot 
drive us there, or anywhere. In the 
first place, he has no driver's license. In 
the second place, he wrecked our old 
car, as you know very well, and narrowly 
escaped killing himself. He is not going 
to get his hands on the new car.” 

I looked at Mother, hoping she would 
offer a helpful suggestion, but she didn’t. 
I knew that she had rather I wouldn't go 
to the party. Bettina is new here, and 
Mother doesn’t approve of her, because 
she wears shorts or slacks no matter 
where she goes, and gobs of lipstick. 
I've noticed that whenever her name 
comes up, Mother puts it on ice. Parents 
are rather puritanical, don’t you think so? 

Well, I had to tell Bettina I couldn’t 
come—and not ten minutes later up drove 
Roddy and Ben, to say they had called 
off the fishing trip to go to Bettina’s 
party. They thought I would be going, 
and Roddy was planning to take me. He 
looked downright disconsolate when I 
told him I couldn't go. He asked me for 
a date to go bowling Saturday night, and 
Ben asked me if I could fix up a date for 
him with Evelyn. 

But the thing that has me worried is 
that Evelyn heard that Bettina has de- 
signs on Roddy. And she is new here, 
and, no matter what Mother says, very 
striking looking. Boys are very suscepti- 
ble, and it is easy to feel romantick when 
you are out in a boat on a river with a 
person, don’t you think so? 

Your ever loving friend, 
Pat Downing 
Dear Janie: 

Whee! We got back from Columbia at 
dark tonight, and I'm pooped. The drive 
over wasn't bad. It was a lovely morning, 
and the new car was slick. 

I didn’t know anybody to spend the 
day with over there, so Mother suggested 
that I go to the meeting, as it would be 
very entertaining. I had my doubts about 
that, but anyway, I went. 

A man was there from Denmark and 
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he told*about the percentage of butter 
fat you can get from a cow if you try hard 
enough. Then another man talked about 
quick-freezing strawberries, and another 
one about the diseases of turkeys. After 
that we ate lunch, and then we sang 
songs (I liked that part) and then we 
went to inspect some dairy barns and 
horse barns and sheep pastures and hog 
houses, and my shoes hurt and I thought 
the day would never end. Then Father 
and Mr. Harper talked for another hour 
to the man from Denmark, and finally we 
got headed for home. 

I guess the party down at Bettina’s 
camp is still going strong. I telephoned 
Evelyn, and her mother said she had 
called up to say Bettina had invited the 
whole party to spend the night at the 
camp. I feel rather left out, but still, 
tomorrow night I will be bowling with 
Roddy. I like Ben, too, and I’m sure I 
can fix up the date with Evelyn. 

I am glad you are going to camp in the 
mountains. I know you will have barrels 
of fun. 

Your ever loving friend, 
P. Downing 
Dear Janie: 

I am burned to the ground. I am 
simply smoking in the ruins. Because 
this morning Roddy called me and asked 
if I would just as soon go bowling Mon- 
day night, because Ben wanted to go to 
Standing Stone on the fishing trip after 
all, and if they went, they wouldn’t get 
back until late Sunday night. So I said 
okay, and although I was disappointed, of 
course, I wasn’t mad, because I knew 
they had planned to go on the trip 
before. 

But right after I talked to Roddy, 
Evelyn called me, and when I asked her 
about a date with Ben for Monday night, 
she laughed satirically and said, “I doubt 
if they get back by Monday night. It 
wouldn't surprise me if they stay at 
Standing Stone a week.” 

I asked her what she meant and she 
answered, “Haven't you heard? Bettina 
and her houseguest and her mother have 
gone to Standing Stone.” So then I 
laughed a hollow laugh and asked who 
was the houseguest. 

“She’s from Colorado,” Evelyn told me, 
“and her name is Adelaide and she looks 


like a feeble imitation of Lauren Bacall.” 

I hung up as soon as I could and went 
to my room. I lay there on the bed and 
cried. Because Roddy has always been 
open and aboveboard, and I think it was 
very sneaky of him to break a date with 
me to go off with those people, who are 
relatively strangers, don’t you? And if [ 
never see him again, I don’t care. I 
wouldn’t want to have dates with a boy | 
couldn’t depend on to be honest. [ 
thought Roddy was honest, and that’s 
what makes me cry. 

Your sad but loving friend, 
P. Downing 


P.S. Lucy Ellen and Harry came over 
after supper. I was still upstairs, and 
Lucy Ellen came up to see me. I pre- 
tended to be asleep and didn’t answer 
when shé spoke to me. But she turned 
on the light, and when she saw my eyes 
all swollen and red she knew I had been 
crying. So she sat down on the bed and 
put her arm around me and said, “Is it 
something you can tell me?” 

When I told her how sneaky Roddy 
had acted she patted my shoulder and 
said, “It looks bad, Pat, but maybe it 
wasn't his fault.” 

“Why wasn’t it his fault?” I demanded. 
“He didn’t have to go to Standing Stone, 
did he? There’s no law to make you go 
fishing.” 

“Maybe the girls decided to go after 
the boys had made their plans,” she 
suggested, “and simply followed them. 
Bettina looks to me like just the girl who 
would lead a man hunt.” 

“He could have changed his plans, 
then,” I insisted. “It’s all his fault.” I 
began to cry again, and Lucy Ellen said 
she knew just how I felt and maybe to 
cry it out was the best thing. She went 
out, and I lay there in the dark. It 
smelled so good, after she left, because 
she always wears nice perfume. 

Later she came back with a glass of 
milk and some chicken-salad sandwiches 
and cookies. “If you eat this you'll feel 
better,” she told me. And when she went 


. out I did eat it. Grief can’t take away 


your appetite forever, and I had missed 
my supper because I didn’t want my 
parents looking at me pityingly, or Tom- 
my teasing me. Lucy Ellen is different. 


A new girl in town—plus mysterious changes 


in Roddy’s plans—and Pat Downing thinks 


that Mother may know best sometimes 


Illustrated by MEG WOHLBERG 
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She knows about how it is to be in your 
teens. I wish you had a sister like her. 
P. oe. 


Dear Janie: 

This morning Lucy Ellen and Harry 
stopped by and asked me if I'd like to go 
to church with them. I said thanks, but 
| would rather stay home. 

Then Lucy Ellen said, “Look, I brought 
you my white straw beanie to wear with 
your new white dress.” So then I de- 
cided to go, because the beanie is just 
darling and it has two little hatpins made 
of white plastic daisies with yellow cen- 
ters to hold it on. I bathed and brushed 
my hair and put on my white sharkskin, 
and when I put on the white beanie I 
really looked quite nice. 

When I came downstairs Harry whis- 
tled in a flattering manner and said, 
“What have we here? The boys in the 
back seats are going to be counting the 
petals on those daisies today, I bet you, 
instead of listening to the sermon.” 

Anyway, I went to church with them. 
We were early and when Miss Wilkins, 
who leads the choir, saw us, she came 
over and whispered to know if I would 
sing in the choir, because two of her 
sopranos were absent. I said I would, 


and went with her to the little room 
where they put on the choir robes. I had 
to take off the beanie, and I hated that, 
but still, it doesn’t show much from the 


front. I think choir robes are becoming. 
I love to sing in’church, but I'd never 
sung in the choir, and I felt rather scared. 

Well, the choir sang twice, and then 
the preacher read from the Bible and 
prayed, and Miss Wilkins’ brother sang a 
solo. Then, just as the sermon started, I 
saw the door open gently and who should 
slip in but Roddy, dressed in his Sunday 
clothes. He sat down at the rear with 
some other boys. 

He smiled at me, but I looked stonily 
over his head as if I had never seen him 
before. After church I saw him near the 


When I came to, Harry fed me a hot 
drink, but his hands were so shaky 
he poured most of it down my neck 








’ door, so I went out the back way. A girl 


has some pride, and all my friends knew 
he had postponed his date with me to go 
to Standing Stone with Bettina and her 
pal from Colorado. 

And if he thinks I am going bowling 
with him tomorrow night, he is much 
mistaken. Because even if I'm not the 
powerhouse Lucy Ellen was at my age, 
I'm not a-wallflower, and there are sev- 
eral boys who like to go places with me. 
One of them is Albert Ransom, and he 
is very good looking. I have already 

(Continued on page 39) 

















by ERNIE RYDBERG 


Mlustrated by HERBERT SASLOW 


campus was aware of Spring—the 
girl, not the season—within two 
weeks after the school term began. 
Which is saying a lot, considering 
Spring is only a sixteen year old fresh- 
man, and State is a pretty big school. 

Spring does a column for our school 
paper, “The Porcupine.” “Lightning 
Flashes,” she calls it—just short bits of 
news, but they have a way of darting 
straight to the point and not infre- 
quently giving off a faint aroma of 
brimstone and sulphur. 

Spring and I were among the many 
who tried out for the Freshman Girl 
Reporter job, but she got it hands 
down. When she started her column, 
however, I took over the reporting, 
and that’s how we began paling 
around together. 

Palling around with Spring is really 
something. It means tagging breath- 
lessly at her heels as she swishes down 
a corridor, darts into an office, asks a 
few quick, pertinent questions, makes 
some notes in shorthand, breezes over 
to the gym to get any lowdown the 
coach may have to offer, and generally 
stops half a dozen people on the way. 


Poses as a everybody on the 






































Spring is tall and slim. She wears her 
chestnut hair in a page boy that has an 
almost miraculous way of staying in 
place. Her dark eyes never miss a thing. 
Her voice is soft, but her speech is clear 
and concise. All this, and a bubbling 
0 sense Of humor, make it fun just being 
near her. 


‘ “Let’s go to a show,” I suggested on 
J Friday night, as Spring and I were walk- 
1. ing back to the dorm together. “There’s 
I a swell picture at the Capitol.” 

g “I'd love to, Phyllis—” Then she hesi- 
if tated. 

“Well?” 

g “Tomorrow’s the last day we have to 
f find the hatchet, and we ought to do 


something about it.” 
. “Golly, we've done everything.” 
‘ “I guess so,” she agreed reluctant- 
ly. “Come on up to the room while I 


s ; > 

get ready. 

7 While Spring dressed, I sat at her desk 

: and looked at her scrapbook. Besides 

: her own column there were a number of 

J exceptionally well-written items that I'd 

< seen in the city papers. No wonder the 

. gal is good, I thought. She really works 

4 at her job. 

Her desk was littered with papers, 

s : a 

: posters, handbills, advertising matter of 
all kinds. I knew the top piece by heart, 

e , ; 

. and so did every other frosh. It was a 

green handbill that had been passed 


around the school only that morning. 





GREEN GROW THE FROSH 
The hatchet lies deep, Angels. 
Tread easily. 

SOPHS 


That was all. But somewhere in those 
words was supposed to be the clue to 
the place where the sophomores had 
hidden the hatchet. Every year the 
sophs hide a hatchet somewhere on the 
campus over the week end, and the frosh 
have all week to try to find it. So far we 
hadn’t come anywhere near first base, 
and there was only one more day—Sat- 
urday—before the Powwow, a big mas- 
querade party for all frosh and sophs at 
the gym. At eleven o'clock there’d be 
the official “burying of the hatchet,” and 
hostilities for the year would be called 
off. That is, they would be if the frosh 
were in possession of the hatchet. Other- 
wise we had to wear our green beanies 
or green ribbons; had to step off the side- 
walks for the sophs; and be restricted in 
our dress for the remainder of the year. 

“What’s all this junk?” I asked Spring, 
indicating the posters and things. 

Spring chuckled. “I’m searching for 
a clue.” 

“A clue? What kind of a clue?” 

Spring came over and picked up the 
green handbill. “Look at that ‘A’ in 
Angels. Do you notice anything peculiar 
about it?” 

(Continued on page 46) 
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While Spring dressed, she explained 
her plan. “If it works,” she said, 
“we'll have a whole extra day 
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The American Girl 


l. Very new is Young Classics’ pointed- 
back jacket over a full, circular skirt. 
Of wool crepe in sizes 10-16, about $35. 
With it is Betmar’s felt “Pixie” hat 


2. Worsted check and wool flannel com- 
bine to make an ideal ballerina suit for 
the small teen. Designed by Fairway in 
subteen sizes 10-14; about $30. Shown 
with Greenberg-Fisch’s small felt Roller 


4. 


3. The brief double-breasted jacket and 
wide swirling skirt make this a typically 
Gibson Girl suit. Made of all wool by 
Dubrowsky & Joseph, it comes in sizes 
10-16; about $30. Worn with scarf by 
Glentex and hat by Greenberg-Fisch 


4. Nancy Wheeling’s wool flannel balle- 
rina suit features a double-breasted jacket 
with tailored collar and cuffed sleeves. In 
subteen sizes 10-14; about $25. The smart 


Milan bonnet is made by Ann Portny. 


The suit with the “ladylike” air 


has the charm of a romantic era. 


The short demure jackets have 


small nipped-in waists— 
Some with cutaway fronts 
and deep pointed backs; others 
with small round collars 

and double-breasted closings. 
They come with wide, whirling 
skirts so graceful and 
flattering to wear. The “lady- 
like” suit requires very 
special accessories—a frilled 
and feminine blouse, 

colorful Gibson Girl scarves, 
crisp, white shorty gloves, 
and a small, close-fitting hat. 
Dress it up with a quaint 
Victorian pin or a 

charm bracelet. Choose it 

in navy accented with white 

or in soft, pastel shades. 

It has a wonderful, 

romantic look—soft and 
feminine and just right 

for Spring °48. 

For list of stores where these 
suits may be bought, 


please turn to page 49. 
11 











Citizens 


Let's travel by armchair to 
three of our country’s far- 
flung possessions and 
meet the Americans 
who live there 














by HESTER O°’ NEILL 


HEN you hear anyone speak 
of the Land of the Midnight 
Sun you think at once of 


Norway. But there is a part of the 
United States which can also be given 
this name—a part of the United States 
where the summers are all daylight 
except for a few hours in the very 
middle of the night, and where the 
winter sun does not rise until noon. 
If you were a girl living in this part of 
the United States, you might spend 
Midsummer Night by going to a base- 
ball game with your father, mother, 
sisters, and brothers, and the game 
would be played in broad daylight at 
twelve o'clock at night. You would 
be living in Fairbanks, Alaska. 

If you happened to be living in 
another part of Alaska you could look 
across a few miles of water from 
Little Diomede Island, on a Monday, 
to an island called Big Diomede three 
miles away, where it would be Tues- 
day. Big Diomede Island belongs to 
Russia, and the International Date 


Drawings by JOHN MURPHY 


Line, on one side of which it is Mon- 
day at the same time that it is Tuesday 
on the other side, runs right between 
the two closely neighboring islands. 

It was Secretary of State Seward, of 
Lincola’s Cabinet, who convinced the 
United States Government that it 
ought to spend $7,200,000 to buy 
Alaska from Russia. Many Americans 
disapproved of Seward’s purchase of 
the frozen northern tundra land, and 
called it “Seward’s Icebox.” But in 
the time that the United States has 
owned Alaska, it has made many more 
millions from the products of the 
country than were spent for its origi- 
nal purchase. 

Gold is one of these important 
products and the fur trade is also a 
big business there. But salmon, called 
the King of Alaska, is the first industry. 

In the small Alaska towns and vil- 
lages there is usually a cannery where 
whole families work in the salmon- 
fishing season. The beach in these 
settlements is the main street of the 


If you lived in Alaska’s far north, you 
might travel by dog team or by airplane 
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town, since most of the traveling to and 
from it is done by boats in summer. But 
in the winter, if you were an Alaskan girl 
in the far north and you wanted to go 
away to visit, you would choose between 
riding on a dog-team sledge or in an air- 
plane. If you decided to go by air, you 
would lay a circle of brush on the snow- 
covered ground beside your log house. 
This would be a signal to one of the 
“brush pilots” to land his little plane to 
pick you up, and you would speedily 
wing through the air, over the great 
mountain ranges and forests and glaciers 
to one of the big, modern cities of Alaska 
—Juneau, perhaps, the capital. 

One fifth as large as the whole United 
States, Alaska has many different kinds 
of weather and climate. In southern 
Alaska it gets just as hot in the summer 
as it does in New York City, which al- 
ways surprises newcomers to the Arctic 
country. And if you were a chechakho, 
which is the name for a newcomer, you 
would have a painful surprise m_ the 





Welcoming “leis” are typical of Hawaii 


hordes of mosquitoes which infest the 
country in the summer. 

If you were an Alaskan girl, you 
would wear just the same kinds of clothes 
in the same kinds of weather that you 
do in the United States. Your favorite 
sports would be swimming, skiing, and 
snowshoeing, and you would probably 
plan to go to the college which stands 
just outside Fairbanks, high on a crest of 
shore, with a startlingly beautiful view of 
the bay. The newspaper which you 
might help edit at the university is called 
“The Farthest North Collegian.” 

If you were an Eskimo girl in the far 
north country, you would dress very 
differently from the way you do now 
There it is cold most of the year, and 
your mother would make fur clothes for 
you. She would make waterproof shoes 
called mukluks, chewing the skins first 
to make them soft and pliable. In the 
coldest weather, you would wear two 
thicknesses of fur—the supple inside layer 
with the fur toward your skin and the 
other outer one with the fur outside. 
You would have a fur-lined hood and a 
thin cotton “snow coat” to protect the 
fur from the wet snow. Your mother 
would make your raincoat, too, out of 


The American Girl 





the transparent intestines of the seal, 
with drawstrings around the cap to gather 
it closely to your face. If you had a tiny 
baby brother or sister, your mother 
would carry it on her back under her 
own fur hood when she went outdoors. 
If the baby began to fret from the heat 
of the fur, your mother would spread a 
skin on the snow and lay the child on it 
for a few minutes to cool off. Then she 
would pop it quickly back under her 
coat again. 

Up in the Eskimo country, you and 
your family would do your necessary 
traveling and whaling in a skin boat 
called an umiak. This boat is the identi- 
cal kind used by Eskimos a thousand 
years ago, only .now it will have a fast 
outboard motor fastened to it. The little 
kayaks which the men and boys use are 
Eskimo boats for a single person to pad- 
dle. The big umiaks, which will hold 
many people, are used for whaling, and 
one of your hobbies if you were an 
Eskimo would be learning to carve beau- 
tiful things out of the ivory of the walrus 
tusks. And one of the things you would 
like best to eat would be the flesh of the 
whale cut into little cubes, either raw or 
boiled, called maktak. But your favorite 
drink would be blueberry juice, and if 
you and your family went to call on 
friends in their sod-covered house one 
evening, that is the drink they would 
probably serve while you played rummy 
together. Whenever any visitors come to 
the scattered villages, the Eskimos make 
it a fine occasion for a party, with danc- 
ing to the beating of drums. 

If you lived in Alaska you would speak 
of the United States proper as “outside.” 
But just 2,425 miles from this far corner 
of our country, dropping down south in 
the Pacific Ocean and due west from the 
coast of California, there are other citi- 
zens of the United States who speak of it 
as the “mainland.” This is the mid- 
Pacific Territory of Hawaii. Here, instead 


Riding the 











The Puerto Ricans love music and dancing 


of skiing down a snow-covered mountain 
for your favorite sport, you would pick a 
ti leaf—large enough to sit on comfort- 
ably—and skim down the smooth vol- 
canic lava side of a high Hawaiian moun- 
tain in a very exciting sport indeed. And 
you would probably become just as adept 
as your big brother at riding the surf on 
a long, flat pointed board from one of the 
many beaches on the islands. If you were 
a girl who had just moved to the islands 
from the mainland, you would have hard 
work to master this difficult sport, which 
looks so easy, for it takes great skill not 
to be plunged off the board by the surf. 
And as beautiful as the brilliant blue 
water and white beaches look, and as 
much time as you spend swimming in the 
(Continued on page 15) 


surf may look easy but it requires great skill 
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always moderately warm days of Hawaii, you have to be on 
your guard every minute on the beaches against dangerous 
coral cuts to your feet. 

For Hawaii is a combination of coral and volcanic lava land, 
and on some of the islands there are still active volcanoes with 
smoking craters. If you lived there, the most thrilling trips 
you could take would be visits to the famous volcano craters 
of Mauna Loa, Kilauea, and Haleakela in Hawaii National 
Park on the islands of Hawaii and Maui. 

The first thing you see coming toward Oahu, the main 
island of the group and the location of the large city of 
Honolulu, capital of the territory, is an enormous gray, bare 
promontory jutting out into the brilliant blue sea. This is 
Diamond Head, a familiar sight to lovers of Hawaii. If you 
lived here you would often go out on one of the little boats that 
come halfway out into the harbor, to call greetings to the 
people aboard the ships from the mainland, and you would toss 
beautiful flower leis up on deck to welcome them. Often 
these beautiful chains of flowers hung around the neck are 
made of the pungent, waxy white ginger flower, so typical of 
the islands. And in the city of Honolulu, with its wide, clean, 
shaded streets lined with enormous palms, you would pass 
men wearing bright flower leis twisted around the bands of 
their straw hats. You would hear English spoken everywhere, 
though the Hawaiians have a beautiful, musical-sounding 
language of their own. 


—. as in Alaska, you would dress very much for school as 
you do in the warmer parts of the United States proper, 
except that your dresses would perhaps be printed in typical 
Hawaiian designs, copied from the tapa cloth made in the 
islands out of beaten’ mulberry bark stained in brown and 
black designs. The famous grass skirts are now only worn 
as costumes by girls who do the gentle, swaying, hula dance 
to music of steel guitars, ukuleles, and rattling gourds. 

If you were born in Hawaii, you might be a combination of 
many different races, but still the best kind of a patriotic 
American. For in this group of islands about the size of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island together, the people are com- 
binations of the early Polynesians, Chinese, Japanese, Cauca- 
sians, Puerto Ricans, Spanish, Portuguese, and Filipinos, and 
students from all these backgrounds mingle together as good 
Americans in the University of Hawaii at Honolulu. If you 
were a schoolgirl in Hawaii, you might go either to a co- 
educational public or private high school, just as you could on 
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the mainland, and dream of a career in teaching or nursing. ' 
You might live in the city of Honolulu in a tropical stucco’ 
house under a cascade of beautiful red-purple bougainvillaea 
flowers and go to the movies on Saturday afternoons with your 
friends. Or you might live in the high hills of the islands— 
on a pineapple plantation, for the pineapple is king here. 

If you visited the islands probably you would be cordially 
invited to a luau, or evening party. The luau might be out 
of doors in the soft, star-spangled evening of the tropical 
night, and the party would be lighted with torches fastened 
to flowering trees. There would be singing and dancing on the 
lanai, which is the flower-filled terrace of an Hawaiian home. 

The man to discover these tropical islands was the English 
Captain Cook, who found them on his world travels of dis- 
covery in 1778 and named them the Sandwich Islands, after 
the English Earl of Sandwich. After that, many traders came. 
They found a generous, happy, dark-eyed brown people living 
under a monarchy. Today in Honolulu, if you lived there, the 
tall, golden statue of King Kamehameha I in his famous yellow 
feather cape and helmet, one arm outstretched toward the 
mountains, would be a familiar sight. 

There were several kings by the same name to follow 
Kamehameha I, and then others. The last monarch was Queen 
Liluokalani, who wrote the beautiful song “Aloha Oe” which 
means Hawaii to anyone who ever hears it. She was de- 
throned in 1893 and a republic was proclaimed the next year. 
Soon after, the decision was made in Hawaii by those then in 
power to request annexation to the United States, and in a 
formal ceremony on August 12, 1898, in Honolulu, an Ameri- 
can governor was appointed. Many kamasinas, which is 
Hawaiian for old-timers, can still remember the day which to 
many Hawaiians was not one of rejoicing, since they wanted to 
be accepted as a full-fledged State. But the day is one of 
many holidays celebrated by one and all in the islands. 

Though a continent away from Hawaii, there is another 
corner of the United States that has the same warm, equable 
tropical climate and the same sudden bursts of rain with the 
sun brightly shining five minutes later. It is the Territory of 
Puerto Rico, part of the Antilles Islands chain stretching 
between Miami and South America in a half circle across the 
Caribbean Sea. The mainstay of Puerto Rico is not salmon 
nor the pineapple, but sugar cane. 

San Juan—while its climate and flowers and plants are similar— 
is a completely different kind of city from the modern Honolulu. 

(Continued on page 46) 


4 Navy and White 


Navy blue sparked with touches of shining white is just right for spring. Starting 


at the top, Betty Lane’s navy spun-rayon bolero suit has a striped 


wool jersey blouse; about $23. A white spun-rayon bolero is worn over a navy 


crepe dress also by Betty Lane; about $20. Jewelteen’s white-frosted navy 


: 


rayon-gabardine dress is about $15. All three dresses come in sizes 10-16 and can be 


bought at Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia; Woodward & Lothrop, 
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Washington, D. C.; and Famous-Barr, St. Louis, Missouri 
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would be voted Homecoming Queen. One girl from each class 


would be chosen as escort to ride with her on the loveliest h 
float in the parade and share the glamorous honors at the a 
Homecoming danee. fc 


Beany came hurrying into the kitchen. “Mary Fred, Lila 
told me—I met her at the store just now—that you're to be 


chosen freshman escort to the queen. She said because Eliza- C 
beth had been freshman escort—and tradition is so strong on T 
the campus—and because you're so popular that the Delts are S 
going to back you. Gosh, Mary Fred, why didn’t you tell me?” n 
Mary Fred answered with nervous testiness, “Why? Because h 
I’m scared to mention it. A little matter of chem credits stands v 
between my being a freshman, my being a pledge, my being s 
freshman escort.” 
Beany slammed hamburger into the skillet. To think those G 
by LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER - horrible chem formulas were barring Mary Fred’s way to cam- . 
pus heaven! For by Homecoming either the sorority rushees . 


were pledged—or dropped. “Look, Mary Fred, couldn’t Ander 
help you get your nitrogen and silicon families straightened 
out?” 

“It’s the iron family now,” Mary Fred sighed. “Yes, Ander 
could—but I hate to pester him. He’s having it pretty thick him- 
self. His classes were well along when he came back from over- 
seas, you know.” 

Ander Erhart was the nephew of Mrs. Socially-Prominent 
Adams next door and Mary Fred’s near-steady. He had come 
down from a Wyoming ranch for his premedic course, but had 
left school in his freshman year to enlist. Now he was back as a 
full-fledged freshman, while Mary Fred was still dangling in 
suspense. 

“It wouldn’t be so bad,” Mary Fred mused soberly, “my not 
making the Delts—if it wasn’t for Lila. But «vou know how it is 
with Lila.” 

Beany knew. Lila Sears had been 
Mary Fred’s shadow since kindergar- 





‘ ten. There was nothing outstanding 
Beany and other people s troubles about Lila, but because it was always 
are as blue serge is to lint. Now a a — os the oe ae 
included her when they rushed Mary 

Mary Fred and Ander need her help Fred. 


“This coming Friday evening chem 
lab will be open,” Mary Fred went on 
desperately. “Professor Baggy will be f 
Tue Srory So Far there grading notebooks. If I could 


Beany Malone promised her father, Martie, to look out for the 
family while he was away. One sister, Mary Fred, was agonizing i 
to make up chemistry so she could be a full-fledged freshman and 
eligible for the Phi Delts, and the other—Elizabeth—was eating 
her heart out for her absent soldier husband. Beany had “fallen” 
for Norbett Rhodes, nephew of the safety manager against whom 
Martie was directing his sizzling traffic-safety editorials, and Nor- 
bett was attracted to Mary Fred, who would have: none of him. 
When Norbett said, “You Malones stick your neck out for trouble,” 
the openhearted Malone way suddenly seemed so wrong that 
Beany determined not to stick her neck out, and to protect her 
family from their willingness to take on other people’s troubles. 
Almost immediately the Malone housekeeper left because wandering 





old Emerson Worth came to stay; Norbett became an implacable « 
enemy when his car was impounded; and Beany tried to make 
friends with frozen-faced Kay Maffley by giving her dog a hame. < 


Part THREE 


HE round table in the Malone kitchen was covered with 

Mary Fred’s notebooks and papers. She had distractedly 

clawed a curl out of her soft pompadour and it stood up 
like a question mark above her anxious face. On this second 
day of November sleet snicked at the window like a whispered 
warning, “The Varsity Homecoming is close at hand.” 

From the time the university opened, ali campus activities 
were a rising crescendo to the grand climax of Homecoming in 
November. Then the Varsity football team played its toughest 
rival. Banners waved from floats, campus buildings, and sta- 
dium, “Welcome Old Grads.” The most popular senior girl 
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have just one free, unmolested evening without Norbett Rhodes 
around, I believe I could dig in like a gopher and finish up my 
formulas.” 

“Why does Norbett bother you so much?” Beany challenged. 

“He has the worktable next to mine and he makes nasty, sar- 
castic remarks to get under Baggy’s skin—and Baggy gets ornery. 
Then Norbett whistles under his breath. If he’d only finish!” 
She imitated Norbett’s whistling of “Tura, lura, lura.” “But he 
never does, Beany. I keep waiting for the windup line—but no, 
he stops. It’s like waiting for the second shoe to fall. If there 
was only some way to keep Norbett out of chem Friday night,” 
she added desperately, “so I could wind up this nightmare!” 

“Friday night Miss Hewlitt is entertaining the soph members 
of her Lit Society.” Even as Beany said it, her heart began a 
fluttery thump. Now look out, Beany! Remember that Norbett 
is nipping at Mary Fred’s heels because she’s the girl he likes. 
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But it wouldn’t hurt to ask him to Miss Hewlitt’s Get- 
Acquainted. Miss Hewlitt had told the girls to bring escorts. 
And it would be helping Mary Fred. She had promised Father 
to look after the family. 

“I could ask Norbett to go with me,” her voice squeaked 
thinly. Would Norbett, out for revenge, squash her overture 
with sarcastic thoroughness or, the feud momentarily forgotten, 
would he respond with one of his occasional flashes of friend- 
liness? She could only try. Her voice steadied. “He sits next to 
me in typing,” she added. 

“Oh, gosh, Beany!” Mary Fred burst out in relief. “Talk 
about a burnt offering! You'd save my neck.” 

Beany worried about how to lead up to asking Norbett to the 
Lit party. Well, she might start talking casually about their 
drill exercise and then— 

(Continued on page 30) 


After the blueberry pie, Norbett sang out 
lustily, “I dream of Beany with the light 
blue teeth!” The feud seemed over and gone 
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Left: Sponge-cake hearts are fun to make. 
Save those trimmings for family pudding! 


by FLORENCE BROBECK 


\ \) E know for sure of three good 
excuses in February for having 


a party: St. Valentine’s Day, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, and Washington’s Birthday. 
Take your choice. Plan a good time, in- 
vite your crowd—maybe to celebrate the 
finish of exams, perhaps to welcome a 
new girl to your neighborhood. Or may- 
be it’s just your turn to entertain the club. 

The day you celebrate sets the pace 
for the decorations, and let’s say you've 
chosen St. Valentine’s. For invitations 
you might cut large hearts from red or 
pink paper and write the where, when, 
and why on each. 

Carry out this color scheme of red- 
and-white or pink-and-white in your 
party decorations; pin large paper hearts 
to the draperies and furniture of your 
living room or rumpus room, Have a 
matching tablecloth of cambric or crepe 
paper; and for quiz games give out red 
pencils and heart-shaped paper. 

If your crowd is likely to stray in one 
at a time, plan something for the early 
comers. Maybe there’s a new record to 
be heard; a new table-size jigsaw puzzle 
to be worked; or a collection of new car- 
toons to break the ice. Then start the 
games or dancing—and remember that 
tonight you're the hostess and it’s up to 
you to see that everyone has a good time. 

Supper can be the dessert type; cake 
hearts with store-bought strawberry ice 
cream, or easy Valentine parfait. Here's 
my favorite cake out of which hearts are 
cut, then iced deliciously. Make it early 
in the morning of your party day; while 
it cools go about your other preparations. 
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Read the recipe through first. Get out 
all ingredients and utensils. Read it 
through again as you work, step by step. 
All measurements are level. 


HOT MILK SPONGE CAKE 


1 cup sifted cake flour 2 teaspoons lemon juice 
1 teaspoon double-act- 6 tablespoons hot milk 
ing baking powder 1 or 2 packages (1 '/2 
V4 teaspoon salt cups) shredded or 
3 eggs grated coconut 
1 cup sugar (bought grated) 
12 small red candy hearts, or '/2 cup stiff red jelly. 


You need two cake pans which meas- 
ure 8” square and 2” deep. Do not 
grease them. 

Set the oven for moderate (375°) and 
let it heat up while you mix the cake. 

Sift the flour once, measure it back 
into the sifter. Add the baking powder 
and salt, sift together three times. Beat 





MORE FUN 


Send for your third AMERICAN GIRL 
recipe file today! Yummy recipes and gay 
ideas for Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birth- 
day parties—that's what you'll find in this 
loose-leaf illustrated folder. It’s one of the 
series that you'll want to bind together for 
your very own AMERICAN GIRL Cookbook. 
First and second folders are still available, 
so bring your collection up to date now. 

Send us 6c in stamps for each folder you 
want, and don’t forget to enclose a large, 
self-addressed, stamped envelope with 
your order. Please use the handy coupon 
on page 37. 











Below: Enter the refreshment tray—with 
man-sized sandwiches, peanuts, appetizers 






Margarine 
Manufacturers 


the eggs in your cake-mixing bow] with 
a wheel (rotary) egg beater till they are 
thick and light (about five minutes of 
beating). Add sugar gradually to the 
eggs, beating constantly. Add the lemon 
juice. Fold in the flour—that is, add a 
little flour at a time, and with long 
strokes of the mixing spoon, fold it into 
the batter. When all the flour is mixed 
in add the hot milk, a little at a time, 
and mix till well blended. 

Pour this at once into the two un- 
greased pans. Set them in the oven and 
bake 20 minutes. Remove the pans from 
the oven, let stand a few minutes, then 
invert on a wire cake rack. Let stand 
one hour or longer. Remove cakes from 
the pans. Cut hearts from each with a 
heart-shaped cooky cutter. Cover each 
heart with icing (see below) and sprinkle 
thickly with coconut. Top with a red 
candy heart or a dab of red jelly. 


UNCOOKED WHITE ICING 
3 tablespoons butter Va teaspoon salt 
or margarine 2 teaspoons va- 
2 cups confectioners’ nilla 
sugar A little cream 


Beat the butter till it is soft; gradually 
sift the sugar into it, beating all the time. 
Blend and mix till creamy and smooth; 
add the salt and vanilla while blending. 

If the icing is too thick to spread 
easily, add a few drops of hot cream, 
stirring all the time. If the icing is too 
thin, add a little sifted confectioners’ 
sugar, mixing till just right for spreading. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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AYBE your club treasury is out of joint. It’s happening even 
M to the best-regulated ones these days—what with the rising 
cost of program materials, picnic and party foods, and so 

many financial appeals from worthy causes, it takes real wizardry to 
make the “income” side of the ledger match up with “expense.” 
One quick and easy way to solve all these worrisome problems is 
to boost each individual member’s weekly dues. But another way— 
and many up-and-coming troops and clubs choose this—is to dream 
up an exciting group money-raising project that will bring in the 
extra funds you need. So why not hold a fiscal discussion at your 
next meeting? And why not do it right, for the more you know about 
budgets the easier your future professional and personal life can be! 
Let Madam Treasurer hold the floor. She'll first describe in detail 
the present state of your club bankbook and then—with a blackboard 
if there’s one handy—you'll work out the way ahead together. Don’t 
hedge. That doesn’t work any better for a club’s budget than it does 
for a girl’s clothes allowance or a mother’s grocery allotment. Face 
the facts: what’s on the program for this year and how much will 








































propriation has been economically pared down and approved by the 
group in good parliamentary style, let the treasurer add up those 
figures. 

Next, take a long look at the estimated total income. Is it more 
than your expenses? Then congratulations to a very unusual club! 
Chances are, though, that the shoe is on the other foot, that your 
planned outgo is greater than your expected income. And in that 
case a discussion of a bang-up money-making project is next on the 
agenda. 

In discussing this project, stick to the kind that should, to the best 
of your estimations, hit your deficit just about on the nose—not falling 
disappointingly below it or unnecessarily far above, either. Pick an 
effort that will be fun for your group and make it one that will be of 


some value to you as individuals, even fitting in with a club program 
‘ by RUTH BAKER : pr & 4 




















or, in the case of Scouts, with badge work. If it’s merchandise or 
Drawings by JERRY CUMMINS admissions you plan to sell, make certain (Continued on page 26) 
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This eleven year old or- 
phan majors in science 


ittle 


eachers 
of 





Every day, the talented 
pupils at this Chinese 
school go out and teach 


others to read and write 


Photographs courtesy of 
China Aid Council 


Above: Pupils take 
turns conducting fo- 
rums in world events. 
Some are planning 
careers in diplomacy 


Left: Primary students 
make a firsthand 
study of the silkworm. 
Many of the boys and 


girls are “warphans” 


Below: Violin and 
mouth organ provide 
a duet for children 
who’ve been weeding 
big school garden 
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Above: Dancing is an 
important part of the 
curriculum. Here, the 
sufferings of homeless 
people are interpreted 


Right: Older students - 
who want to enter the 
journalism field edit 
newspapers. These are 
posted on school wall 


Below: Biology is a 
favorite course with 
both boys and girls 
who are encouraged to 
follow special bents 
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This is Shu Ching-ling, 
nine, a primary student 






YU TSAI, which means “tall ability,” 
is the name of a school at Beipei, near 
Chungking, in China. This is not an ordi- 
nary school where a few hundred Chi- 
nese children learn to read and write, 
but an unusual training ground for tal- 
ented refugee young people who may 
some day lead their country in states- 
manship, science, and the arts. 

- The school was founded in 1939 by 
the Chinese educator Dr. H. C. Tao, who 
studied in America, under the famous 
John Dewey, and then brought back to 
China some very new ideas about edu- 
cating the children of the poor. With the 
help of Madame Chiang Kai-shek, he was 
able to put some of these ideas to work. 

Because China was at war and thou- 
sands of her children had lost their 
families in the bombings or become sepa- 
rated from them in the mass migration 
from occupied to free China, it was de- 
cided that the Yu Tsai School should be 
founded for the benefit of these young 
refugees. But Dr. Tao’s idea was larger 
than that. He felt that since teachers and 
books and space would be _ limited, 
Yu Tsai students must be “warphans” of 
unusual talent—talent that without edu- 
cation might go to waste and never help 
China. ; 

At the beginning, three hundred boys 
and girls were chosen from thousands of 
refugees. In addition to their regular 
course of study in general subjects and 
English which met the requirements of 
the Ministry of Education, each Yu Tsai 
pupil was given courses to develop his 
or her own special bent—music, perhaps, 
or drawing, or dancing, or science. 

But even there the Yu Tsai program 
didn’t stop. “The learned have an obli- 
gation to the unlearned,” said Dr. Tao, 
and so every student at the school agreed 
to be a “little teacher” and to pass along 
his knowledge to the illiterate grownups 
and children for an hour a day. Now each 
“little teacher” of Yu Tsai has a “study 
post” in the villages and on the farms near 
Chungking, and the people they teach 
are, in turn, expected to pass along the 
knowledge gained as shock troops in 
China’s battle against illiteracy. 

The students of Yu Tsai, taken from 

(Continued on page 41) 
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OU remember the story of the beautiful 
sleeping princess and how Prince Charm- 
ing woke her with a kiss. And you can 
recite the ancient verse that promises 
health and wealth and wisdom for going 
early to bed. 

“Poppycock!” you say. “Hokum! Fairy tales and nursery 
rhymes!” 

All right—say poppycock and hokum, but don’t speak that 
way about sleep. For while it may not bring a handsome prince 
or wisdom or riches in today’s world, it is true that enough 
sleep, on a bed which gives complete relaxation, is one of the 
most important steps in a health-and-beauty routine which car- 
ries into évery phase of life. And when you think that about 
one third of your time is spent in sleep—that when you're 
twenty-one you'll have slept approximately seven years—you'll 
agree that this is a subject worth thought. 

Sleep puts sparkle in the eyes, helps make the skin clearer, 
lifts the spirits so that everything seems all right with the 
world. With the right amount of sleep it’s easier to keep your 
temper in an irritating situation. Furthermore, plenty of rest 
keeps your mind alert for schoolwork and gives you energy for 
sports and parties. That’s because sleep allows the body—the 
brain, muscles, and nervous system—time to recover from the 
day’s work, to clear away wastes, and regain strength. 

Though they have many complex theories about the intricate 
mechanism of sleep, the experts agree in recommending nine 
or ten hours of it every night for girls between the ages of ten 
and sixteen; at least eight hours for girls older than that. This 
means going to bed early and as close to the same time every 
night as is possible. 

As a preparation for sleep, stop studying at least half an hour 
before bedtime and treat yourself to some mild recreation— 
listening to the radio, reading, knitting a few rows on that 
sweater, perhaps. If exercises are part of your evening routine, 
do them new, before an open window. 

Going to bed clean is conducive to relaxation, too, but skip 
the stimulating cold shower. Instead, luxuriate away in a tepid— 
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by ANN ZELENY 


Drawing by CLARE McCANNA 


not hot—tub and finish off with a dusting of talcum powder. 
Now put on your slippers and fresh nightclothes. It doesn’t 
matter whether you belong to the pajama or nightgown school 
as long as what you wear to bed is loose and comfortable, with- 
out sharp buttons, tight bands, or a choking collar. 

But just as you pull back the bedspread, let’s say hunger 
attacks you, and you're positive that gnawing sensation in your 
stomach will keep you awake! All right, then, slip into your 
bathrobe and take a trip to the pantry, for simple-to-digest food 
diverts the blood to the stomach from the brain, helping it to 
relax faster. Try a piece of fresh fruit or a glass of fruit juice or 
skim milk, preferably warm, if you’re counting calories. Cocoa 
and crackers or a sandwich are fine if weight isn’t your worry, 
but don’t eat a heavy meal or take icy drinks and expect to fall 
asleep the minute your head touches the pillow. For most 
people a snack like that has a stimulating effect. 


bbe sleep experts suggest ways to set the stage for comfort- 
able sleep, and at the top of the list is a bed that’s at 
least six inches longer than you are, and free of sags and lumps. 
To relax muscle tension, a bed should furnish equal support 
to all parts of the body and help the spinal column remain on 
an even plane. Your mattress should have noiseless springs, 
resilience, buoyancy; and your pillow should be buoyant, too, 
supporting the head so that neck muscles rest comfortably. 
Pillow thickness is a matter of preference—some like them fat, 
some like them lean, some like none at all. In general, though, 
avoid the too-high pillow, which can contribute to a dowager’s 
hump. Choose one that just bridges the gap between your 
neck and shoulders. 

A properly made bed with well-fitting, fresh sheets and 
blankets can contribute to pleasant sleep, too. Tuck the bot- 
tom sheet in tight all around, mitering the corners in your best 
hospital-aid style. Tuck the top sheet and bedding in well at 
the foot of the bed so that you can’t kick them loose, but let 
them come within a foot of the top end of the bed so you won't 
have to struggle to keep your shoulders covered. As for tuck- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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by JUNE BECKELMAN 


Drawings by JUNE STEINGART 


1. A wide batiste ruffle edges the oval 
pleated bib of Sally Mason’s cotton broad- 
cloth blouse. About $5.50, at Abraham & 


Straus, Brooklyn; Thalhimer’s, Richmond. 


2. Inserts of eyelet embroidery, push-up 
sleeves and jet buttons dress up Dell Town’s 
batiste blouse. About $6.00, at Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Phila.; Bullock’s, Los Angeles. 


The American Girl 


3. Black ribbon runs through the neck and 
batiste-edged yoke of this cotton blouse by 
Sally Mason. About $6.00, at Filene’s, 


Boston; Bloomingdale’s, New York City. 


4. Judy Kent’s long-sleeved rayon blouse 
has lace-trimmed Peter Pan collar and wide 
cuffs. It’s about $5.00, at Sage-Allen, 
Hartford; and Saks 34th, New York. 


All blouses come in white only, sizes 10-16. 





5. Jet buttons and a tucked bib add a touch 


of sophistication to Barcee’s lace-trimmed 
cotton blouse. About $4.00, at Hudson’s, 


Detroit; D. H. Holmes, New Orleans. 


6. Quite Victorian is Sally Mason’s organdy 
blouse with its band neck and inserts of 
delicate lace. About $5.00, at Abraham & 


Straus, Brooklyn; Bamberger’s, Newark. 
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4961: Long torso, ruffled skirt and cuffs, longer length are features of this 
brand-new date dress for sizes 11-17. Size 13 requires 354 yds. 39-in. fabric 


4895: A new and different belt to make your waistline the center of attraction! 
All three styles are included in this pattern. Order by waistline inches: 26-32 


4803: Wide yoke and ample hipline fullness mark a becoming dress for teen 
figures. Sizes 10-16. Size 12 calls for 244 yds. 35-inch fabric plus contrast 


4963: Attractive fashion for sizes 8-14, with capelet sleeves and wide skirt, 
has pinafore version, too. Size 10 dress requires 214 yards 35-inch material 


~ 


4918: Make a high-waisted skirt plus a bellhop jacket and there’s your smart 
spring suit! Sizes 11-17. For size 13 outfit you'll need 25% yards 54-in. fabric 


4831: Good-looking. button-front classic ta make in gay rayon print, pastel 
cotton, or dark sheer. Sizes 8-14. Size 10 requires 2%4 yds. 39-in. material 


4608: This new-looking ensemble for sizes 11-17 has a striking scallop motif. 
Size 13 blouse requires 1%4 yards 39-inch; skirt, 1% yards 54-inch fabric 


Each pattern 25e 
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These patterns, especially designed for readers of this magazine, may be pur- 
chased from The American Girl, Pattern Dept., 155 East 44th Street, New York 
City 17. When ordering, enclose 25c for each pattern (sorry, no C.O.D.’s) and 
state size. We pay postage. For handy, clip-out order blank, turn to page 46. 
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Ten for the Money 
(Continued from page 19) 


that you give the public fair value for their 
money. Seek the approval and guidance of 
your adult advisory committee and find out 
their policies and rules on money raising, 
not to mention those of your local com- 
munity chest. Don't forget, too, that on 
admissions to entertainments or exhibits 
there’s a Federal excise tax»which must be 
paid to the Collector of Internal Revenue, 
so best consult someone familiar with the 
law. Sales may also require the payment of 
a sales tax in your State. 

Perhaps you have the posters all up for 
a strawberry festival, or you're already rais- 
ing Angora rabbits for profit, or knitting, or 
piecing together a patchwork quilt to sell. 
But for those clubs or troops which still are 
looking for this year’s budget balancer, here 
are ten tried-and-true suggestions. One of 
them will, we hope, suit your group’s fancy 
and fit your facilities—or suggest the one 
that will. 


I. Pet Show. By charging admission 
to exhibitors and spectators alike, your cash- 
box should fill up fast. Invite local celebri- 
ties to handle the judging, and by publiciz- 
ing ribbons for the tallest and smallest pets, 
the one with the longest ears, curliest tail, 
and so forth, you'll cover almost every animal 
in town. Classes for calico and stuffed ani- 
mals add zest, as does an exhibition by a dog 
obedience class. 


2. Garden Pilgrimage. This takes 
planning ahead, and the co-operation of a 
local garden club should prove useful. First 
line up several attractive private gardens, 
and see if the owners are willing to open 
them to the public on a spring or summer 
Saturday. Charge admission for a complete 
tour, let your club or troop members act as 
guides and hostesses. You may want to serve 
simple refreshments on an especially hos- 
pitable porch or terrace, and sell boutonnieres 
or garden accessories made by your members. 


3. Party Service. Harassed mothers 
will love you for offering a complete service 
for birthday and other parties for pre- 
schoolers, and they'll pay for it, possibly so 
much per each little guest. You'll arrange 
transportation, refreshments, prizes, manage 
the games, and render first aid for small 
hurts. Your most businesslike members can 
handle the incoming orders and from there 
out you'll all share the work according to 
talent. If there’s a shutterbug in your group, 
let her be on hand to take cute candid shots 
of each child. Theie’s a decided profit in 
selling finished prints to doting mothers. 


1. Waitresses Wanted. Is there a 
Kiwanis, Rotary, or other club in your com- 
munity that holds regular monthly supper 
meetings? If so, chances are they'll welcome 
strong hands and willing feet to wait on 
table and wash the dishes afterward. Make 
a businesslike, year-round contract for this— 
and circle the dates on your clubroom calen- 
dar so that no one will forget. You take the 
plates away from the right, put them down 
at the left, you know! 


5. White's Quaint Shop. Last year 
thousands of Girl Scout troops all over the 
country chose The American Girl-Quaint 
Shop Plan for their fund-raising project. 
Briefly, it works like this: Every $1 box of 
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OUR FEBRUARY COVER 


The Cover Girl this month is one of our 
popul ubt dels, Lois Gardner. 
She’s just graduating from grammar 
school in Queens Village, Long Island 
and has two widely differing interests— 
ballet and jujitsu. 

Lois’ ballerina suit of worsted-and-rayon 
gabardine was designed by Barbara and 
has a tiny double-breasted jacket, with 
flap pockets, over a wide, rippling skirt. 
In subteen sizes 10-14; about $35. Worn 
with it is Betmar’s felt ‘‘Pixie’’ hat, 
trimmed with white pique. About $5. 
The suit may be bought at all the stores 
listed on page 49, and also at Sears, 
Betty & Bob, Portsmouth, Virginia, which 
will feature this suit as part of an AMER- 
ICAN GIRL Fashion Show which they are 
holding on February 20th. 





The clothes shown every month in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL fashion pages are se- 
lected especially for our readers. They 
appear only in this magazine. Why not 
make THE AMERICAN GIRL your guide to 
good style and good grooming? And to 
save yourself shopping hours, why not 
order these fashions by mail—direct from 
the stores we list for you? If you want 
help in buying advertised fashions, too, 
write to the manufacturers or to us. 


The American Girl Magazine cannot guarantee 
that any given store will have unlimited stock of 
merchandise pictured in our February fashion 
pages. But if they‘re out of the item for which 
you call or write, they'll surely have one that is 
very similar. 





assorted remembrance or Christmas cards 
your troop sells in your community means 
35c profit for the troop treasury; every box 
of initialed stationery, 25c. The plan must 
be undertaken in ten-box units. And for 
every ten boxes an individual Scout sells, 
she gets a one-year subscription to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, kindness of Mr..White 
of the Quaint Shop. Ask your leader to 
write to this magazine for details, and note 
that this project is for Girl Scouts only. 

6. Sitters’ Bureaa. This is an oldy, 
but baby-sitting bureaus are still going 
strong. One out in Pocatello, Idaho, in fact. 
had fifty-three calls to service on a single 
Saturday. Of course you must work out a 
set of regulations and fix prices suitable to 
your neighborhood, to the duties involved, 
and to the experience of the sitters. A little 
publicity will travel like wildfire to help you 
get started, and an efficient secretarial staff 
to get telephone messages straight is vital. 
A baby-sitting bureau is not to be entered 


into lightly, for grave responsibilities are in- 
volved. Your adult advisers should insist on 
approving your list of clients. 


7. Hobby Show. Invite the young 
people and grownups in your vicinity to ex- 
hibit their hobbies or demonstrate leisure- 
time crafts. Borrow a hall or rumpus room, 
charge admissicn (an entrance fee of 2c per 
waistline inch makes a lot of fun at the box 
office), and serve refreshments if you like. 
You'll need long sawhorse tables, and good 
wall space for hanging exhibits. Doll collect- 
ing, palm reading, weaving, whittling, sur- 
realistic painting—you'll be amazed at the 
interests you'll find. Don’t overlook house- 
wives, veterans—or anyone. 


8. Listening Session. One Saturday 
night, instead of going to the early show 
make a date with clubmembers and their 
friends for an evening of recorded music. 
The money comes in because everyone con- 
tributes the price of that movie they're 
missing. Necessary items: room for your au- 
dience; an up-and-coming emcee; a good 
record player; and a collection of disks 
which, if borrowed, must be handled with 
special care. Plan a well-varied program— 
something for every taste—and allow time at 
the end for a few request numbers. If you’re 
enterprising about this, you'll sell the boys 
and girls refreshments—cookies and soft, bot- 
tled drinks, perhaps—in an intermission. 


%. Garden Department. This one 
probably is best if you’re suburbanites or 
villagers. In late winter plant seeds indoors— 
tomato, cabbage, eggplant, pepper, perhaps 
—to sell as seedlings to neighborhood gar- 
deners come spring. Flats can be made from 
apple boxes and placed on a sunny glass 
porch; or perhaps a local florist will let you 
use an empty corner of one of his green- 
houses. Another horticultural project is this: 
pot tulip, crocus, and other bulbs in the fall 
and bury them—pot and all—deep in the 
earth. Then early in the spring dig them out, 
bring into bud indoors, then sell to winter- 
weary customers. 


10. Orange Salad Dressing. Col- 
lect baby-food and other leftover jars, steri- 
lize, and decorate their teps gaily. These 
you fill with a delicious salad dressing and 
sell to friends and relatives for a fair price. 
Here’s one recipe, but develop your own if 
you'd rather, and keep it a club secret. 

Mix: 

VY. cup powdered sugar 

2 teaspoons mustard 

2 teaspoons paprika 

1 tablespoon salt 

Yq teaspoon pepper 

Add: 

1/6 cup scraped onion 

2 cups strained orange juice 

Yq cup vinegar 

1 quart salad oil 
Shake thoroughly in a big, covered jar be- 
fore funneling into the small ones, and keep 
cool until delivery. You might-tie a garlic 
button with a bright ribbon around the bot- 
tle neck and glue on an attractive hand- 
printed label which will instruct the user to 
“Shake well before using” and “Keep in a 
cool place.” 

Remember, these are just suggestions. 
Nene of them may suit your group or the 
needs and tastes of your community. But 
somehow, somewhere, there’s a way for you 
to solve your treasury troubles, and if you 
keep your eyes and ears open you'll find it! 

THE END 
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“Slick Chick’... $1.25 
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Write the Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Bidgs., 
Québec City, for emo 
concerning the unsurpassed industrial opportu- 
nities in our province. 
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CRAFT SUPPLIES 


FOR THE 


GIRL SCOUTS 





RAFFIA Make attractive Lamp Shades now retailing 


as high as $75.00. Rebuild old shades into beautiful 
new creations . , Styled to your individual taste 
RAFFIA comes in the following gay colors—Bright 
Red—Bottle Green—Orange—-Emerald Green—Delft 
Blue—Rose—Black-—-Gold Brown—Royal Blue—and 


Keru. Fire-proofed. One pound package (enough for 
medium size shade)......... $1.25 
Postage Pr paid on These Items 





No, 4640—INDIAN BEADCRAFT is an ancient craft 
that started way back in the days of Pocahontas. With 
this kit you can make Beaded Belts, Wrist Straps, 
Fobs, Rings, etc. EDUCATIONAL — USEFUL — 
FASCINATING. Kit comes complete with —. 
Wire, Thread, Beeswax, Jewels, Patterns, Bea 

(assorted colors) and needles......(POSTPAID) $2. 80 


45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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For letter-writing lassies, here’s 


Scotland’s national note paper with 


gay, clan-plaid envelopes. 
Each assorted package sells for 


65c at Wee-Scots’ Hoose, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New 


York City 20 
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or prizes! 
three dollars 


doll collectors. 


From faraway lands, 
items for gifts 


None is 


© 
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Handmade dolls in authentic Indian 


costume are a real find for avid 
Representing various 
Indian provinces, the dolls—no two 


alike—are about 10” tall, cost $2.50 at 


Sogani & Co., Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City 20 


Any one who’s sentimental will love 
an Indian Mizpah talisman coin. 
You keep half, give half to 

your Valentine! At Sogani & Co., 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
20, each coin is $2.50 






A tartan plaid, paper- 
covered needlecase 

is the bonniest sewing 
accessory yet. Straight from Scotland, 
it's equipped with needles of all sizes. 


Only 80c at Wee-Scots’ Hoose, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 20 
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YZ% The lovely fragrance of Sweden's 


linnea flower comes to you 
in a bath ensemble which includes 





















a satin, powder-filled bath mitt, 
cologne, and soap. It’s $2.40, Federal 
tax ‘included, at Sweden House, 

12 West 50th Street, New York City 20 

















by JONNI BURKE 











Drawings by LISL WEIL 








Mexican espadrilles are 
s0-0-0-0 comfortable and 
look so well with casual 
clothes! These are heavy 
cotton—white, blue, red, 
or black—have straw soles, 
cost $2 at the Pan- 
American Shop, 

822 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 21. 

State shoe size when ordering 

































































Tiny cowbells jingle 
on this Mexican 
silver bracelet. 
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Wear one or a whole 
wristful—the more the merrier. 

Each bracelet is priced $2.75, tax 
included, at the Pan-American Shop, 
822 Lexington Ave., New York City 21 


Have you ever seen a shopping bag 
that can double as a hat? 

Well, here‘s one. It's made of 

gaily striped Mexican straw which 
stretches to fit both purposes. $1.75 
at the Pan-American Shop, 

822 Lexington Avenue, 

New York City 21 


Please order items from stores 
and mention The American Girl 





STAR PEARL COTTON 
makes these easy-to- 
crochet Toeless Slip- 
pers. “New Baby 
Book” No. 53. 








STAR DE LUXE Mercer- 

ized Crochet and Knit- 

ting Cotton for this 

lovely Maple Leaf 

Luncheon Set. Book 
45 


STAR 6-CORD Mercer- 
ized Crochet is what 
you'll need to make 
this pretty Pineapple 
» Chair Back Set. Book 
No. 46 “Chairbacks.” 


GIFT OFFER! Order three or more 


books. We will in- 
clude directions far 
this popular “Ter- 
rier” rug, made with 
STAR RUG YARN. 





Always ask for 
STAR Brand Cottons! 








Two Weeks Delivery Guaranteed 


American Thread Co., Dept. AG-2 

P. O. Box 1189, Grand Central Station 

New York 17, N. Y. C0 No. 49 New Table 

0 No. 41 Edgings Designs 

2) No. 44 Doilies 0 No. 50 Emblems 

0) No. 45 Treasure and Church Laces 
Chest of Crochet 2 No. 51 Rugs 

0 No. 46Chair Backs © No. 52 Afghans 


ve, 0) No. 53 New Baby 
Z Xa Book 
vasse od 0 No. 55 Pot Holders 
t 
—— 10¢ each 
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HANOY HELPERS 


Whatholdswith JINGLE 
firmness; “peels” Qu/z N212 


with ease, 
What mounts 
rare stamps 
from Celebes; 
From Danzig, 
Iran and Peru; 
What's thin and 
strong and 
tasteless, too? 












Dewnison 
STAMP HINGES 














Electric WONDER PEN 


Burns Beautiful Designs in Wood 


DECORATE Leather, Cork, etc. Works like 
Magic for Lining, Etching, Shading! 


Amaze your friends 
with this exciting new 
craftsmanship. Enjoy 
this magical art for 
pleasure or profitable 
income. Make gifts or 

sell your work direct 
or to gift shops. With this great 
electric pen you quickly learn to 
burn, etch or shade thou- 
sands of articles in gor- 
geous varied tones of rich 
sepia brown. Also apply 
colors, or varnish fin- 
ishes, etc. 

w upply everything 
in_ one big Special Gift 
Offer. You get the only 
Electric Woodburning 
Pen guaranteed for 800 
working hours, also 25 
accessories, Tools 9 
Plaques, Book Ends 
rushes, colors, var- 
nish nails, sand- 
everything 
































Learn in One 
FREE 
Easy Lesson 


cannotsupply you 
order from the 
factory. Enclose 
check or money 
order. 


COMPLETE $3.00 postpaid 


GIRLS — You'll Enjoy 
Painting with Colored Sand! 


Miraculous Sand Pen does fmasies works 
of art. Easy to do, Get this handsome 
Gift Box 19 x 11 containing complete 
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YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED IF 
NOT SATISFIED 





paint with lustrous colored 
sand. We show you how. If 





your dealer can't onsets you, 
ord factory 


jer from the 


COMPLETE $2.25 Postpaid 


Write for our General Catalog of other interest- 
ing itema 


AMERICAN TOY & FURNITURE co. 


6130 N. Clark, Dept, 328, Chicago 26, 111. 


Paddle the sparkling 
waters of a sunny lake, 
rest on the cool pools 
of a shady cove, lost in 
a world of peace and 
contentment — you and 
your Old Town Canoe. 
Light and well balanced 
—built to last for years. 
FREE CATALOG shows all 
kinds of canoes for pad- 
dling, sailing, outboards. 
Also sailbeats, outboard 
boats, dinghies, rowboats. 
Address Old Town Canoe 
Company, 422 Fourth St., 
Old Town, Maine. 


YOU'RE 
AN 
EXPLORER 


Old Town 
Canoe 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE co. 
a Fulton Street. New York N 
subject to 20% Federal S 


SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 


Ade CARDS 


Gorgeous Satin Make 
Te Ra raloe—i8 PUTTY 


forsi. peaks iecproreat Wt Easily 


PURO CO., 280i Locust Sara rae 
30 

















Beany Malone 
(Continued from page 17) 


But in typing next day the teacher rapped 
crisply on her desk. “Now, students, let us 
not waste time visiting.” 

Desperately Beany put a sheet of paper 
in her machine and wrote: 

“Beany Malone requests the pleasure 
of Norbett Rhodes’ company to Miss 
Hewlitt’s Get-Acquainted Friday night” 

and slid the paper across to Norbett. 

He read it, typed an answer. To Beany’s 
delighted surprise, it read: 

“Norbett Rhodes accepts with pleasure. 
Sounds like a large evening. Cider and 
popcorn and ohing and ahing over Miss 
Hewlitt’s dolls. I’ve been there before.” 

Beany snickered. The gray-haired Lit 
teacher was a collector of dolls. Hundred- 
year-old dolls, a ballet-dancer doll, a doll in 
Scottish kilts. One doll whose head was a 
red-cheeked apple. 

On Friday evening, while Mary ° Fred 
Malone worked—unharried by a_ whistle— 
Beany Malone and Norbett Rhodes went to 
Miss Hewlitt’s literary gathering. Norbett 
was his nicest self. Not out-for-revenge Nor- 
bett, nor lone-wolf Norbett, nor show-off 
Norbett. 

Miss Hewlitt’s friendship for the Malones 
was of long standing. So at the Lit party it 
was Beany who helped Miss Hewlitt fill 
mugs with cider. “I was certainly surprised, 
Beany, to see you with Norbett Rhodes.” 
Miss Hewlitt knew of the Malone-Rhodes 
feud. 

I asked him so he wouldn't be pestering 
Mary Fred in chem lab tonight.” 

Miss Hewlitt accepted this with an under- 
standing smile. “I often have to remind 
myself that the biggest show-offs, like Nor- 

bett, are the ones who are the most unsure 
of themselves.” 

“But why should Norbett feel that way? 
He always acts so superior.” 

“That’s just a front he puts on because 
he’s never felt wanted. His parents are 
dead and his aunt and uncle are the selfish, 
begrudging kind. A friend of mine tells me 
that they’ve made life miserable for him over 
that traffic mess. How many mugs of cider 
is that? My friend says Norbett’s uncle told 
him he’d have to redeem himself some way 
—meaning, I suppose, to get something on 
you Malones.” 

“Norbett even admits it,” 
unhappily. 

“It’s always seemed to me that the boy 
is lonely and insecure. I’ve often thought 
the real Norbett under his strut is all right,” 
Miss Hewlitt defended. 

After cider and cokes and good-nights to 
Miss Hewlitt, Beany and Norbett drove 
home in a car with a friend of Norbett’s and 
his date. They all stopped at Downey’s 
Drug for hot chili. Then they had pie, and 
when Beany ate blueberry Norbett sang out 
lustily, 

“I dream of Beany with the light-blue 
teeth—” 

The Rhodes-Malone feud seemed nebu- 
lous and forgotten. Surely Norbett’s liking 
for Mary Fred had cooled, now that he knew 
she was Ander Erhart’s near-steady. While 
the others loitered in the booth, Beany 
slipped back and _stealthily bought the 
freckle cream to use that night. 

Before long people would be saying, 
“Beany Malone is so capable—and so pretty.” 
Before long Harkness might be saying, “Nor- 


Beany confirmed 


bett is definitely that way about Beany.” 

For almost a week penny postals winged 
their way from Barberry Street to Martie 
Malone, in a small Arizona town, bearing 
glad tidings. Johnny wrote about Rosie 
O’Grady’s new family. Two black-and-white 
pups resembling their mother; also a black 
one and a brown one, leaving some doubt as 
to the color of the father. 

Elizabeth had to write a letter to tell her 
happy news. At long last, Don had reached 
the States. He had sent a telegram from 
San Francisco, and she had wired back that 
she would meet him there. But he had 
telephoned and advised against it. Sure, he 
was all right, but he would be detained a 
while at Letterman Hospital—just Army red 
tape. Then he’d be dismissed and fly home. 

“Maybe he'll be in time for the Varsity 
Homecoming!” Beany’s face glowed. Eliza- 
beth had received a special invitation to be in 
the receiving line at the reception. Wouldn't 
it be wonderful if she and her handsome 
lieutenant could share the festivities? 

On Monday, a week and two days after 
the Friday soiree at Miss Hewlitt’s, Beany 
walked home from school alone. She was 
puzzling over Kay Maffley. Kay had never 
once said, “Pile in, Beany, and we'll take 
you home.” Yet Faye would sometimes say, 
“Stop in, Beany, and we'll have tea.” 

Beany basked in those teas. Faye would 
pick up the room telephone, and like one 
rub of Aladdin’s lamp, a waiter would ap- 


pear with a silver tea service, tiny cream 
puffs, salted nuts. Faye, like a fairy-tale 
princess, in a sea-green hostess gown and 


silver slippers, presided over the tea table. 
Beany reveled in Faye’s light-hearted charm, 
her gay philosophy of “Never trouble trouble 
and trouble won't trouble you.” 

As she walked up Barberry Street, Beany 
mused on Kay’s odd aloofness. At school 
she seemed to reach out hungrily to her. 
She was eager to hear all about the pups. 
Had they named them yet? 

Yesterday she had even come panting up 
the stairs after Beany to ask, “How about 
Pierre? When I was little I read about a 
dog named Pierre and I always wanted a 
pup with that name.” 

Beany had reached her driveway when a 
book suddenly hit her in the back. It was a 
chemistry book, and Mary Fred was leaping 
out of Lila’s roadster, yelling in glad hysteria, 
“You can have it, Beany—it’s all yours.” 

“Mary Fred! You passed!” 

“With the grace of God and your help in 
getting Norbett out from underfoot.” 

Ander Erhart was coming down Barberry 
and Mary Fred called out exuberantly, 
“Ander, I've got both feet in heaven now!” 

“Whoopee and tallyho!” 

“Why, Ander,” Mary Fred exclaimed 
he came up to them, “you're sopping wet!” 

“So I am,” he agreed with a_ half-grim, 
half-amused smile. “The sophs just ducked 
me in the fountain outside old Main.” 

“My goodness!” Beany gasped. “On this 
cold day! Whatever for?” 

“Oh, just part of that campus cop-and- 
robber game that I won't play. I didn’t mind 
when they tossed me in—let them have their 
fun, I thought—but when I was climbing 
out and somebody tried to push me back— 
then I really let them have it.” 

Mary Fred laughed. “Why, Ander, don’t 
you know you're breaking hallowed tradi- 
tion?” 

“It needs to be broken,” he said tersely. 
“We G.I.’s have outgrown that kid stuff. We 

(Continued on page 33) 
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pul friendship gots sawed. / 


» it's a sad situation | find mysel? in 
one day. My favorite date dress, you 
see, has been my best friend for 
months. | love it! But I've worn and 
® worn it till I'm sure Joe's sick of it 






Can+ wear this same number 
the umpteenth time, though its 
actually good as new: Can't buy a new 
dress, with my feeble funds. “Let Singer 
Sewing Center give you some suggestions,» 
O says Momma (who is bright). So | whisk over—quick/ 


ae (w Well! Its a wonderland. In ten minutes flat 
ve bought a frilly collar and cuff set that 
7 changes Old Taithful into a New Creation. 


| got other ideas, too. Singer will whip up 

a nifty covered belt...make covered buttons 
...do hemstitching. the prices? Theyre 
really merciful. 


Here's the pay-off My clothes are 
looking wonderful now that I've 
picked up a few Singer-secrets. Joe 
says he loves my ‘new” dress (Old 
Faithful plus those new frills). | just 
smile mysteriously—and happily too. 
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Pique collar and cuff set with 


Pop into Singer Sewing Center and buy yourself a book. There’s one , wit 
: . : ’ ; crochet trim, No. 19242. Seevit 

called Singer Home Decoration Guide that'll bring out the decorator at your Singer Sewing Center. 

in you, fast! Tells all about how to create new curtains, slip covers ‘n 

such, 25 cents buys it. Singer Dressmaking Guide is another fasci- 

nating bit of reading. Chock-full of really professional hints about 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS S 


Copyright. U.S.A., 1948 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 7 
All rights reserved for all countries. There’s one near you fo serve you 
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Summing Up December 


CHARLESTON, ILuiNots: I just finished read- 
ing the December issue of THE AMERICAN 
Girt. I thought the new serial was very 
gocd. I am very glad that you started a 
series on cooking, because I am taking Home 
Economics in school this term and I am very 
interested in cooking. 
Doris PopHAM 


Peart River, New York: [| have been in 
bed since October sixth with rheumatic 
fever, and I certainly welcome your maga- 
zine every month. 

One of the best stories you have ever pub- 
lished was An Anchor for Her Heart. Could 
we please have a sequel to it? Florence 
Brobeck’s article, Sugar and Spice, was very 
good. I think THe AMERICAN Girt cook- 
book idea is swell. 

I am in troop 92 and have been in Scout- 
ing for three and a half years. Your maga- 
zine has helped me a lot. It’s tops. 

ANNE KORNMAN 


DorcHeEsTerR, MassacuuseEtts: I think Beany 
Malone is super, and What's Your B.Q.? 
too. I rated sixty-two on it. 
I’ve been a Girl Scout for a year now and 
I am working on Second Class work. 
Mary L. Mappux 


Rapw City, Soutu Daxora: I just finished 
reading my December issue for the third 
time. It was simply out of this world. Usu- 
ally I don’t care much for the beauty tips or 
fashions. This time the fashions and What's 
Your B.Q.? were very good. They were the 
best I have ever read since I’ve been taking 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

I disagree very much with Babs J. Owen 
about having too many fashions. This is 
only my opinion, but I think you have just 
enough, and I hope very much that you 
don’t omit any. 

Jean ANN HEISER 


Los ANGELEs, CALIFORNIA: In the Decem- 
ber issue of THe AMERICAN Girt I thought 
Holiday House Party was really terrific. It 
made me sort of homesick, as I am originally 
from Connecticut, and L. sure miss the snow. 
I like All Over the Map and TI love all the 
animal stories that you’ve ever had. 

My hobbies are playing the flute and I 
like anything having to do with sports. 

Saran Dryer 


Cover Problem 
ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA: THE AMERICAN GIRL 
is wonderful in so many ways that it is a 
shame the way you ruin the magazine with 
the cover. Lately I saw some old copies— 
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about five years old—that had such charming 
covers. Can't you bring them back? 

Your articles and stories are marvelous. 
The more Janet Lambert and Betty Cavanna 
stories you print, the better I like it: I didn’t 
like Shoestring Theater, and am eagerly 
awaiting a new serial. How about more 
things to make? Not patterns for dresses, 
because you have swell ones, but little tricky 
things and new fads. 

But really, you have a swell magazine and 
I like it. I am fourteen and a sophomore in 
high school. When THe AMERICAN GIRL 
comes Mom and I both make a dive for it. 

TERRILL SCHUKRAFT 


The Animal Kingdom 


SHAKER Heicuts, Onto: I think that your 
article in the December issue, Doctoring The 
Animal Kingdom, deserves much praise. I 
have seriously been considering a career in 
veterinary medicine for quite a while. Yours 
was the first article I have ever seen on 
girls in this profession, and was of great 
interest and help. I have sent for the 
pamphlet which was suggested. 
Mary WRIGHT 


SHEFFIELD, MassacHuseETTs: I have been 
taking THe AMERICAN Girt for almost a 
year. I didn’t know how wonderful it really 
was until a very good friend gave my sister 
and me the subscription. 

Doctoring The Animal Kingdom is just 
what I have been waiting for. I have always 
had a secret yearning to be a veterinary and 
that article brought out my desire all the 
more. Since I am a senior in high school this 
year, I have to begin thinking of the future. 

Thank you for a wonderful magazine. 

PHyYLLIs AGAR 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: I think THE 
AMERICAN Girt is simply super. I have 
gotten it every month for two marvelous 
years, and have loved every minute of it. 

I especially enjoyed Doctoring the Animal 
Kingdom, as I plan to be a vet. I have gone 
to a cat-and-dog hospital and have seen 
three operations and have assisted in two of 
them. It is wonderful. In one of them a 
cat stopped breathing and I gave her artifi- 
cial respiration for about five minutes. The 
vet thought she was dead, but she pulled 
through. Now she only has eight lives left. 

I am thirteen years old and a freshman in 
high school. 

Nancy Hirscu 


A Request 


NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND: As an_ interested 
reader of THE AMERICAN Girt I would like 





to say how much I enjoy the magazine. The 
article about the International Folk dancing 
was especially interesting to me as I saw the 
display when it came to the Albert Hall 
here. I enjoyed it very much and got the 
autograph of the leader. 

My sister subscribed to your magazine for 
my Christmas present last year. This year 
she tried to renew my subscription but this 
is impossible owing to the banning of send- 
ing money out of the country. I wonder if 
there is any Girl Scout who would care to 
pass on her copy of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
when she has finished with it? Maybe I 
could send her something from this country 
to make up. 

I will close now. Thanks for a year’s en- 
joyable reading. 

BARBARA WALKER 


Help for Scouts 


Eaton, Onto: I have taken THE AMERICAN 
Girt for over two years now and think it’s 
simply super duper. The styles are swell 
and the stories and articles hold my interest. 

I am a Girl Scout and have been for nearly 
four years. I have twenty-five badges and 
have passed the Second Class, First Class, 
and Curved Bar awards. I am fourteen and 
a freshman at Eaton public high school. I 
think THe AMERICAN Gir- is a great help 
to Scouts in many ways. 

Nancy RuNYON 


Nurse in the Making 


STAFFORD SpriInGs, CONNECTICUT: I am 
thirteen years old and in the eighth grade. 
I think THe AMERICAN Gir is super. I just 
can’t wait until the next issue comes. 

I am going to be a nurse. Would you 
please print an article on the nursing pro- 
fession? The one about women doctors in 
the September issue was good. 

Our Girl Scout troop was just organized 
last year. We are earning our Second Class 
badges now. I am a patrol leader and my 
patrol just earned the Cycling badge. 

I liked Sugar and Spice and will keep 
watching for more recipes. 

JEAN SQuIRE 


Glad you enjoyed “On Call.” We have printed 
two articles on nursing which would prob- 
ably interest you—“Pioneers in White” in the 
January 1946 issue, and “Nurses, This Way 
Please” in the November 1946 issue. If you 
do not have these back issues or cannot get 
them at your local library, our Circulation 
Department may be able to send them to 
you for 20c each. The Editors 


Please address your letters to The American 
Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Beany Malone 
(Continued from page 30) 


want to settle down and plug, because we’ve 
lost so much time already. I want to get 
through medical before I have long gray 
whiskers.” 

fradition on the campus was ironclad. 
Freshmen must wear green beanies and step 
aside on the walk to salute upperclassmen. 
Certain parts of the campus were sacred 
ground where a freshman dared not tread. 
Ander had been ordered to appear at Kanga- 
roo Court for ignoring these sacred edicts. 
He had wadded up his summons and gone 
his own way. And now the irate sophs had 
retaliated by ducking him in the fountain. 

It was the very next afternoon that Beany, 
coming into the house late from school, 
rushed to answer the telephone, without 
stopping even to remove her snow-covered 
coat. 

Mrs. Sears, Lila’s mother, demanded ex- 
citedly, “Who is this>—Oh, Beany, is Mary 
Fred there?” 

“No, there’s no one else home yet.” As 
Beany answered, she was reading Eliza- 
beth’s message that she and little Martie 
had gone shopping on College Boulevard. 

“Have you seen the evening’s “Tribune’? 
There’s a perfectly horrid write-up about 
Ander. Front page and screaming head- 
lines. “Cowboy G.I. Turns Maverick. Defies 
Fifty-Year Tradition on Campus. Brings 
Down Ire of All Students.” It says he’s being 
reprimanded by the Campus Pep Club, and 
the Student Council will undoubtedly take 
action. Beany, you know what that means?” 

“No. What?” 

“It means it will be the end of Mary Fred 
if she—well, if she keeps going with Ander 
—for after all, my dear, it is campus tradi- 
tion. Oh, I do hope Mary Fred won't let 
her foolish loyalty—because Mary Fred and 
Lila aren’t definitely pledged yet. Oh, it 
just makes me sick all over to think—” 

She was thinking of Lila, of course. If 
the Delts ostracized Mary Fred, Lila would 
be ostracized, too. Beany tried to calm her 
down, and as soon as she could, rang off 
and snatched up the wet “Tribune.” One 
sophomore, it said, was nursing a bruised 
jaw, another a black eye, because of “Cow- 
boy Andy running amok, smashing tradition 
and jaws.” 


T wasn’t fair. Beany had helped Mary 

Fred through chem so she would make the 
Delts, and now she wasn’t going to let this 
biased write-up about Ander Erhart, who 
“went with” Mary Fred, spoil everything. 

Beany, daughter of a newspaper man, 
knew the power of the Press. “Give the 
public both sides,” Martie Malone always 
said. But he wasn’t here to give the other 
If this was one of Emerson’s good 
days, maybe he could do it. But Emerson 
wasn't home either. 

What about Norbett Rhodes, school re- 
porter for the ? Warming and 


side. 


“Tribune”: 
heartening came the picture of Norbett in 
his cape-and-sword opera role. “I stand for 
justice, be he beggar or prince.” 

Furiously she dialed the Rhodes apart- 
ment at the Park Gate. His aunt’s bored 
voice informed her that Norbett was doing 
make-up chem at school. Then she added 
languidly, “I told him to be home promptly 
at six. We're having dinner guests.” 

Beany looked desperately at the kitchen 
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What's best if winter gets under 
your skin? 

0 More “fuel” for your frame 

0 Stock up on sweaters 

0 Firemen’s flannels 


Get the chilly-willies? Stoke your system 
with warmth-giving foods —extra lush with 
Vitamin A. Guzzle lots of liquids: fruit, 
veg and sky juice. All to keep you cozy, 
help guard your skin. For comfort on 
“calendar” days, there’s nothing—but 
nothing—like the new, softer Kotex. With 
downy softness that holds its shape. Made 
to stay soft while you wear it. 





When in doubt about whether to 
“dress up’ — 

00 Don’t be a Plain Jane 

0) Don’t go 

0 Don’t 
Will the wing-ding be informal, or a fluff- 
and-flowers affair? Naturally, you'd like to 
look your loveliest — with competition what 


Are you in the 


know ? 


i) 
ad 
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She is telling the world that 
she’s — 

0 A curfew dodger 

0) No cover girl 

0) The dentist's delight 


often -it 
reveals more mouth than manners. A smooth 
gal will cover those yawns — to spare her 
glamour and etiquette rating. You can rate 
an A for assurance, if you know how to 
spare yourself problem-day embarrassment. 
Simply choose the napkin with the exclu- 
sive safety center (Kotex!) That gives you 
extra protection, 


Comes the yawn—and all too 


“i 


. 


it is these days. But when in doubt about 
dressing up—don’t! Better to err on the 
casual side; at least you're less conspicuous. 
At certain there’s never a doubt 
about confidence—with Kotex. Those flat 
pressed ends prevent revealing outlines. 
And your new Kotex Sanitary Belt fits 
snugly, comfortably; doesn’t bind. It’s 
adjustable . . . all-elastic! 


times, 


More women choose KOTEX® 
than all other sanitary napkins 


Kotex comes in 3 sizes: Regular, Junior, Super 


*T. w. REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 
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GET THIS BOOK ON 


FISHING AVCE/) 


1948 EDITION of ‘Fishing —What 
Tackle and When” now ready. Shows 
South Bend and Oreno quality- 
built tackle that will make your 
sport complete. Color pic- 
tures of fishes. Casting 
instructions. Every 
fisherman needs a 

copy. A postal 4 
gets it, free! 















#A4ll 
South Bender 


The perfect 
casting rod— has 
live, supple action. 
The tip —— only 
3% ounces. Lengt 

4 feet, 11 inches . $15 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
860 HIGH ST., SOUTH BEND 23. IND. 


OUTHBEN 


A Name Famous tn Fishing 


Friends PAY YOU 
for Calling on Them 


‘Sell EVERYDAY 
GREETING CARDS 









MAKE MONEY FAST | «1: 510 
Fake easy eeders from friends, othes— | MONEY- 
jw qrectiog cards. Year MAKERS 
Demndestors. ‘Smart desi a 
bay fone ny ty mt —offer bi FOR YOU 
4 cards for$l. Make up tol! 15 different as- 


Send for FREE Samples 
Start now making money full or spare 
time. Write today for FREE Imprinted 
Notes samples. Special money- raising 
lan for clubs, churches. 

ORE 


ct 
& SUGDEN, INC 
Ave., Rochester 2, N. 











and Novelties 


Make Jewelry at Home! 


Work right on your kitchen ry No tools or experi- 
ence necessary. Learn—earn within a week. Complete 
home instruction course, beautifully photographed, 
shows how to make 115 different designs of earrings, 
pins, sprays, brooches, hair ornaments, bracelets, 
candy dishes, ash trays, wall plaques, etc. Illustrates 
also 55 kinds of Sea Shells and Fish Scales often 
used. Explains fully home methods of dyeing, pearl- 
izing, golding and glow-in-the-dark eon. Lists 
hundreds of raw materials with wholesale prices 
Complete course only $1. Beginner's Kit, $3 ($3.50 
in Canada), postpaid. Immediate shipments. 
HOUSE of GIFTS, Box 4550-NA, Coral Gables, Fla. 


BIRTHDAYS and ANNIVERSARIES 


iit! Pay You Money 


lslolely, 
Sas New 1948 Assortments Now Ready. 

= Show oe ae ao fost oy folders 
for Birthdays, | Get- Well, 


occasions. 















@ Thrill to the making of beautiful, 
useful gifts and items of plastics, 
leather, pottery, basketry, reed, 
cane, wood. Weaving looms, books 
and instruction aids listed and 
own. Send for this FREE NEW 
CATALOG 


4. ra HAMMETT COMPANY 
284 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. ~ 


MARK EVERYTHING WITH 


9 


12 062 $3.50 a ~ 


6 002. $2.40 


WOVEN NAME TAPES 


Order from your dealer, or write 
CASH’S, SOUTH NORWALK 1, CONN. 











Sell Everyday Greeting Cards | 


CHILTON seertines Con ie7 eres 





clock. Twenty minutes to six! She’d have 
to hurry to catch Norbett in the chem lab at 
Harkness. She could never make it, trudging 
through the snow. But Johnny’s car was in 
the garage, waiting for an up-to-date brake- 
and-light sticker before he drove it. “Those 
who carry the banner must walk carefully,” 
a voice reminded Beany. 

She retied the damp wool scarf over her 
head, arguing against that voice. It’s such a 
little way to Harkness—just down the boule- 
vard and through the park. It’s for Mary 
Fred’s—and Ander’s—sake. 

Determinedly she backed the car out of 
the garage and drove carefully through the 
heavy snow to Harkness. 

Lights burned brightly in chem lab. Nor- 
bett was at work, studying the contents of 
a test tube with defeated, helpless anger. 

Beany hurried up to him, panting out, 
“Norbett, I came here—I want you to do 
something for—well, for us.” 

His hazel eyes met her troubled ones 
with mocking anger. “I thought I'd done 
my good deed for the Malones. You re- 
member that inspirational evening I spent 
with you and the Harkness literary lights?” 

Some ugly chemical seemed to have cor- 
roded the nice friendliness of the Norbett 
who had sung, “I dream of Beany with 
the light-blue teeth—” 

He went on, “Or don’t you remember 
luring me into that just so Mary Fred could 
work here without my poisonous presence? 
Hurrah for Beany Malone helping Mary 
Fred pass chem!” 

“How did you 
weakly. 

“Because Mary Fred had to crow about it. 
After all, it was too good to keep.” 

But that isn’t the whole truth, 
thought wretchedly. 

“And just how can I help the dear Ma- 
lones this time?” 

Beany said flatly, “You could write up 
the other side of this Ander Erhart affair. 
Give his side and the other G.I.’s.” 

“Rescue this noble Ander that Mary Fred 
pushed me in the face for? Why should 
you think I would do a thing like that?” 

Beany answered with desperate honesty, 
“Because I always think of you like that— 


know?” Beany asked 


Beany 


I remember your lines in the opera, ‘I stand 
for justice—’ ” 
“Holy cats, Beany, be your age. I was 


just spouting a part. If I played Brigham 
Young, you wouldn’t expect me to have 
twenty-two wives, would you?” He hurled 
his next words at her, “Do you know who 
put that write-up in the “Tribune’?, I did. 
The ‘Tribune’ licked its chops over it. And 
so did I, if you must know.” 

Beany stared at him, her freckles standing 
out like flecks of butter in pale buttermilk. 
“You—you wrote it—for meanness? To get 
even with us?” 

“Exactly. To get even 
making a sucker out of me. For having the 
whole school laughing at me. And I’m not 
through. From now on it’s war to the hilt.” 

Beany muttered dazedly, “I never thought 
—of you—that you would—” The smell in 
chem lab suddenly sickened her. She hur- 
ried jerkily out. She had to hold to the 
stair rail as she went down the familiar, yet 
unfamiliar, echoing stairs. 

If she had glanced back she would have 
seen Norbett Rhodes looking sickly after 
her. His laugh, when he finally managed it, 
was a rickety pretense. “ ‘I stand for justice.’ 
That malarkey!” 

(To be continued} 


with you for 


Sleeping Beauty 
(Continued from page 22) 


ing in the sides—that’s up to you. Some 
people can’t sleep unless they’re tucked in 
tight; others say that’s annoying and retards 
their freedom of movement. 

For refreshing sleep, let warmth without 
weight be your rule when it comes to 
blankets and comforters. And never—even 
on hot summer nights—lie down without at 
least a light sheet over you, for in sleep the 
muscles relax, heart action and breathing 
slow down, and the body temperature falls 
far below normal. Then your system, under- 
going a sudden and extreme change, needs 
protection. 

Free circulation of cool, fresh air in your 
bedroom is important, to stimulate deep 
breathing and give the blood oxygen to 
carry to tiréd body tissues. But beware of 
sleeping in a draft, and even if you're a 
fresh-air fiend, don’t feel you must have a 
gale blowing through the room. In winter, 
it’s enough to open the window a few inches 
at the top and bottom. A room temperature 
of about fifty-five degrees is considered ideal 
for sleeping. 

Although you may think you sleep like a 
log, actually photographic research proves 
that the average sleeper tosses and turns and 
moves his legs and arms all night, changing 
his sleeping position every ten or fifteen 
minutes. That is because any position which 
relaxes one set of muscles will gradually 
cramp another set, which soon sends a sub- 
conscious §.O.S. signal to the brain for relief. 
So don’t worry about the posture you 
choose for falling asleep, especially the 
theory that sleeping on the left side clogs 
the work of the heart all night. Actually the 
heart is very nearly in the center of the 
chest, and anyway, it’s only a matter of 
minutes before you'll be in an entirely differ- 
ent position. 

Insomnia probably isn’t one of your prob- 
lems, but if occasionally the mantle of sleep 
is slow in descending, don’t fret about it, or 
use the time in untangling mentally the 
international situation. Think of all the 
wonderful physical rest your body is getting; 
think of pleasant things that have happened 
during the day; try and remember the dull- 
est, sleepiest evening you ever spent. Or, 
instead of counting sheep, try this: lie on 
your back, take a few deep breaths, and 
tense all the muscles in your body. Now relax 
them one by one, starting with your neck. 
Before you know it, the sun is streaming in 
the window and the wonderful smell of 
bacon is floating up from the kitchen! 

THE END 


February Fun 


(Continued from page 18) 


VALENTINE PARFAIT 
1 recipe prepared 1 cup red canned 
vanilla pudding cherries 


Buy vanilla pudding and prepare it care- 
fully—just as directed on the package. Let 
it cool, stirring occasionally, then fill tall 
parfait glasses or footed water goblets with 
alternate layers of the pudding and cherries. 
This serves 4 to 6 people. 

For a larger party of boys and girls you 
may want to produce a spread of sandwiches 

(Continued on page 37) 
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LOTS MORE FUN by Chu-Mor Gum 
y\ \° 4, Said the captain of the football team 


Keep all your passes on the beam 
Dont ever chew anothers chew, 


























Im no dope, said Sally High, 

I dont chew gum in class, not I! 
If you want teachers to let you do it, 
Out of doors is the place to chew it! 





Charlies a fellow who uses his bean, Me 
His well-washed hands keep Chu-Mor clean. 

Thats why he finds it is no trouble 

To always blow the winning bubble. 







DS 

“FOR LOTS MORE FUM KI 
START TODAY. BLOW PRIZE _ 

7 BUBBLES THE GHU-MOR WAY: 















1. KEEP YOUR HANDS AND FACE CLEAN so your Chu-Mor stays clean. Don’t 
let anyone chew your gum — don’t park it any place but in the wrapper. 
Remember — clean Chu-Mor blows better bubbles! 





2. CHEW CHU-MOR OUT-OF-DOORS. Chu-Mor bubbles are so big — they're 
better out-of-doors. Try to remember tochew Chu-Mor only where it is pro- 
per to chew it— never in church or in school. 


3. ALWAYS CHEW CLEAN, PURE BUBBLE GUM... like Chu-Mor Gum. For 
Chu-Mor is made only of pure, 
delicious ingredients and certified 
U.S. colors. It is manufactured in 
compliance with Federal and State 
Pure Food and Drug Laws. Swell- 
tasting, too! Only 2¢ for 2 big chews. 


























2. Ss. Show this advertisement to your Perents 

~ * and teachers. It is one of a series to show 
how chewing bubble gum — the Chu-Mor Way—can 
be good, clean fun. If they would like reprints of this 
ad, we will send them free of charge on request. 


GUM PRODUCTS, INC. 
EAST BOSTON 28, MASSACHUSETTS 






© 1948 G.P. inc. 


















WITH YOUR OWN FAIR FINGERS! 





Coconut Macaroons 


DATE-BAIT THAT NEVER FAILS! 


% cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 
3 cups (12 Ib.) shredded coconut 
1 teaspoon vanilla (if desired) 


1. Mix Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk and coconut. 


2. Add vanilla, if desired. 


3. Drop from teaspoon on greased 
baking sheet, about 1 inch apart. 


4. Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 
10 minutes, or until a delicate 
brown. 


5. Remove from pan at once. 
(Makes about 30 macaroons. ) 


Fruited Coconut Macaroons: Sub- 
stitute 1 cup finely chopped dates, 
dried prunes, or apricots for 1 cup 
coconut. 


Nut Macaroons: Substitute 1 cup 
coarsely chopped peanuts for 1 cup 
coconut. 





The Original Sweerened 
Condensed Milk 


FREE RECIPE BOOK! Send for your copy of 
the Eagle Brand Magic Recipe Book to- 
day—70 foolproof cookies, candies, pies, 
ice creams. Mail post card with your name 
and address to Borden’s, Dept. AG-28, 
P. O. Box 175, New York 8, N. Y. 
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SPEAKING OF MOVIES 


GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT—is 
the justly famous film on racial 
prejudice of which you have 
doubtless heard, and one of 
Hollywood's most distinguished 
efforts. Definitely for older 
fans, who are bound to be im- 
pressed with the powerful story, 
the superb acting of Gregory 
Peck, Dorothy McGuire, and 
John Garfield, and the fear- 
less presentation of an ugly 
problem existing in America. 


THE BISHOP’S WIFE—is being 
mentioned by critics for the 
coveted Academy Award hon- 
ors, and it is undoubtedly one 
of Hollywood's finest pictures 
in some months. Cary Grant 
climaxes a distinguished career 
as a benevolent angel who is 
sent down from Heaven to 
watch over an unhappy young 
bishop (David Niven) and his 
lovely wife (Loretta Young). 
The whole family will enjoy it. 


TENTH AVENUE ANGEL—Mar- 
garet O'Brien's millions of 
adoring fans will agree that 
she is indeed an angel in this 
picture—although critical audi- 
ences will realize that her mov- 
ies are following a formula. in 
this one she has poverty-stricken 
parents (Phyllis Thaxter and 
Warner Anderson) and a jail- 
bird uncle (George Murphy), 
all of whom she puts to rights 
in a very workmanlike fashion. 


MY GIRL TISA—is a refreshing 
movie with a welcome message 
of hope and faith in our own 
country. You will love the pic- 
turesque tale of an immigrant 
girl ¢Lilli Palmer) who comes 
to the brave new world at the 
turn of the century in bondage 
to a sweatshop operator. She 
finds love and a rescuer in a 
young lawyer (dynamic Sam 
Wanamaker). Akim Tamiroff 
and Stella Adler support them. 


by CAROL CRANE 


February, 1948 





February Fun 
(Continued from page 34) 


and grapefruit-cola cooler, cocoa, or other 
beverage—plus a tray of radish roses, olives, 
and applewiches. Sliced ham and finely 
chopped pickles and mustard; bologna and 
mayonnaise; cream cheese mixed with mar- 
malade, are always favorite sandwich fillings, 
but here’s another that will go like mad. 


HEARTY SANDWICHES 
10 slices bacon 12 slices whole- 
3 sweet pickles wheat bread 
1 tablespoon mixed Margarine or butter 
mustard to spread 
1 or 2 Bermuda onions 


While the bacon cooks, chop the pickle 
fine; slice even, man-sized pieces of bread, 
spread with softened butter or margarine. 
When the bacon is crisp, drain it and chop 
fine. Mix it with the chopped pickles and 
mustard; spread on six of the slices, top with 
the other six slices. Cut in halves diagonally, 
or into four small squares. 

Rinse the onions, peel off the outer skin; 
slice in thin rings, and lay one on top of each 
sandwich as a garnish. 


APPLEWICHES 

Select large, red, tart apples. Wash them 
but do not peel. Cut through each apple, 
crosswise, in slices 4” thick, starting at the 
bottom. Keep the slices in order; remove 
the core and seeds, spread each slice with 
peanut butter and fix the next slice in place. 
When all the slices are put together again, 
cut the apple in eighths, up and down. 
Stick each of these sections on a colored 
toothpick and serve. 


GRAPEFRUIT-COLA COOLER 

Put the grapefruit juice and soft drinks in 
the refrigerator when they come from the 
grocer. At serving time open, put cracked 
ice or an ice cube in a tall glass for each 
guest, pour it one fourth full of grapefruit 
juice, then fill it up with cola or any other 
favorite soft drink and stir. Figure one bottle 
of soft drink for each two glasses of beverage. 


Recipes and ideas for Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s Birthday parties are given in this 
month’s recipe leaflet. 


Here’s the handy coupon, for 
ordering AMERICAN GIRL Recipe- 
File folders: 


I enclose in stamps for copies 


of the AMERIC AN GIRL Recipe File No. 3. 


To make my cooking file complete, please 
send me also: 


copies of Recipe File No. 1 (candy & 
cookies) 6¢ each, 


copies of Recipe File No. 2 (desserts) 
6¢ each. 
I enclose a stamped, self-addressed, business- 
size envelope with my order and 6¢ in stamps 
for each Recipe File. 
PO sckccseiccinnisiciashiucienitanininmiticnndahgmniiieetiniiuannnnasauiiibetintinl —_ 
(please print) 
i ciitatchstissiabsicisnsdianitdanlanids 
City (include zone) & State............... 
Don’t forget to enclose your ‘stamped envelope! 
MAIL TO: THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Cookbook Dept. 
_285 East 44th St., New York City 17 


THE END 


The American Girl 
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The girl down the street 


She’s the best neighbor you could wish for — a typical American 
girl with a pleasant personality — friendly, courteous, dependable. 
And you can count on her help whenever you ask for it! 


The Bell Telephone Operator is that kind of good neighbor. 
Her “voice with a smile” has won confidence and regard for the 
job she does. Traditionally she has provided fine telephone 
service. 


No wonder so many “girls down the street’’ make good as 
Bell Telephone Operators. Their spirit and ability have earned 


them a proud place in American business. 


The telephone company is a good place to work 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








MAKE MONEY FAST! sccm CAM Ps 
caros| Ben 
a_i 


ee INFORMATION 


Full or spare time. No experience se FREE Information: Investigated and 
needed. SPECIAL OFFERS. Fund-rais- s approved private camps in U. 8. 30 years’ 
ing opportunity for organizations. Mail ¢ service. Explain individual needs and give 
coupon TODAY for FREE Stationery age of girl or boy. Visit, write or phone 
Samples and Feature $1.00 All Occasion Plaza 7-4440 
Assortment on approval. CAMP 
INFORMATION 
ASSOCIATION, 
3435 RCA Bidg., 
30 Rockefeller 
> Plaza, c. 
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Need Money for equipment? 
For uniforms, camp, troop projects? 


ha 





if 
for 

Klip-On: Right as can be is this new plastic reading lamp which 

clips to the binding of any book or magazine and lets you read in 
comfort without disturbing your roommate. Its magic grip holds D 
fast, won’t mar, yet lets you turn pages at will. Weighing less than 
six ounces, the lamp comes in your choice of four rich colors, com- 7 
plete with generous eight-foot cord. a 
as 
Glamourize your Wardrobe: Just the ticket for adding new hy 
glamour to your wardrobe, is this recently developed device to attach liv 

nailheads, sequins, rhinestones, eyelets, and gripper fasteners to 

your clothes and accessories. The useful little instrument is simple is . th 
to operate and comes with four sets of dies, supply of nailheads, % <t ra 
rhinestones, and eyelets, and a brochure of simple designs and a “ 
complete instructions. aS Ri 
READY NOW! TO HELP YOU be 
Hat Magic: Here’s a hat fastener that keeps your hat securely in qt 
$ or place, eliminating use of bobby pins, elastic bands, and old-fashioned fir 
eal hatpins. Simple to use, this up-to-date fastener stays out of sight w 
more and is transferable from one hat to another. The fastener—which he 
resembles a giant, curved hairpin—is clamped to the hatband inside. I 
The prongs are then drawn out, the hat is placed in its proper th 
Of Our roo position, and the fastener is brought smoothiy upward to catch the be 
hair securely. bi 


The 19th Hole: If you like golfing, pave the way to new low 

scores with this clever gadget which can be used indoors or out | m 
and is designed to improve your putt. The device consists of two sa 
metal plates connected by a spring. A correctly putted ball causes f/f ia Ww 
the spring to press against the upper plate, which recedes and 

catches the ball. If the practice putt is too hard and the ball would . 
ordinarily jump the cup on the green, it will roll through the “19th = 

Hole” too. 


treasury! 


The Quaint Shop Plan is 
Officially Approved! 


THE gitls of Troop 3, Ft. Defiance, 
Arizona, earned $10.50 in two after- 
noons. Troop 21 of Clinton, Iowa, 
earned $38.50. The girls of Troop 84, od 
Knoxville, Tenn., earned $56 the first 
year they tried the American Girl- 
Quaint Shop Plan! 

Hundreds of Girl Scout troops count 4 


Mity Mist: Just introduced, here’s an all-in-one window-cleaning 
tool. It has a bottle for water, a sprayer that vaporizes the water 
and shoots it squarely at the window, and an attached squeegee 
that dries the surface. Result: perfectly clean windows without 
chapped hands, dirty rags, leaky pails—in short, without muss, 


on this officially approved plan to bring 
them extra treasury funds every year. 
There's no red tape, no investment! 
They simply show, and take orders for, 
beautiful Quaint Shop Greeting Cards 


fuss, or bother. 


Dream for Drying: If the feminine side of your family styles its 
hair at home, here’s an end to drying troubles. From Hollywood 
comes a professional home hair-drier that provides complete hair- 


—and as one leader put it, “The cards 
practically sell themselves”. 

Your troop too can share in this 
year’s Quaint Shop Fund. But don’t de- 
lay, because quantities are limited and 
time is short. If you're a member of a 
Girl Scout Troop, ask your leader to 
use the coupon now. 


Mail This Coupon TODAY! 


drying in minimum time, and removes worry about after-shampoo 
colds. This is a drier of the standard type, but it’s featherweight all- 
aluminum. Running on any electrical outlet, it’s collapsible for 
easy storage, adjustable for height, and has a lap-switch for heat 
regulation. Definitely a family item, but one that will soon pay 
its way in convenience for all. 
Clever for Cooking: Here’s the answer to one of those plaguy 
little cooking problems: what to do with the spoon after mixing 
food on the stove. It’s a new kind of spoon with a patented hook 
which slips over the rim of the pan, holding the spoon upright 
against the inside. Made of stainless steel with a mirror finish, the 
handle doesn’t get hot when in use, for stainless steel is a poor 
heat conductor. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, Dept. AG5 
30 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Personal attention of Julia Dempsey 


Yes, we can use extra funds. Please 
> en pow ya agg a ae, Sharp Skating: This compact, new ice-skate sharpener makes it 
possible for anyone to sharpen skates at any time—easily. Just hold 
the skate horizontally and draw the carbide-jewel sharpening sur- 
face along the runner. The unit has an eighth-inch slot to fit the 


majority of skate blades and give a hollow-ground effect. 





RC Tey 


If you are interested in any of the products described in this column—send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to “It's New’ Editor, The American Girl, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y., for where-to-buy or price information. No 
inquiries can be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


City and State 
(Zone number if in a large city) 
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Boys Are Very 
Susceptible 


(Continued from page 7) 


had one date with him, and he is tops. So 
if Roddy thinks I am the stuff of which 
foot scrapers are made, he is wrong. 
Your indignant friend, 
P. Downing 


Dear Janie: 

Yesterday turned out to be a dramatick 
day. Lucy Ellen and Harry stayed to Sun- 
day dinner, as usual. In the afternoon they 
asked if I would like to take a swim with 
them at The Yacht, the houseboat they’re 
living in. 

Just as we got into the car Mother called 
that I was wanted on the telephone and I 
ran back, expecting it to be Roddy. I said 
“Hello” very coldly, and a_ voice, not 
Roddy’s, replied, “Don’t shoot! This is Al- 
bert.” So then in a beaming voice, I in- 
quired, “How are you?” and he said he was 
fine and what was I doing? I told him I 
was on my way to go swimming. So then 
he asked how about letting him go, too, and 
I said that would be divine. I ran back to 
the car and asked Lucy Ellen if she could 
bear to let me wear her new blue-satin 
bathing suit, because in my old red wool I 
look like something out of the family album. 

Harry advised, “Lend it to her by all 
means. Much is at stake.” And Lucy Ellen 
said she would be glad to, because there 
was no sense wasting all that glamour on a 
mere husband. 


When we got to The Yacht, Albert and a 
friend of his named Jimmy Crowder were 
already there. We changed to our bathing 
suits, and I thought I looked simply super 
in the blue satin. Albert has a swell physeek, 
but poor Jimmy looked pitiful, because he’s 
terribly skinny. 

We went down the steps that lead to the 
river, and Lucy Ellen and Harry began 
racing each other to the island which is 
down the river a bit. Al and I were diving 
off an old float anchored there, and Jimmy 
was paddling around by himself. 

After a while Al remembered he hadn't 
left his car in gear, and he was afraid it 
would roll down the bluff, so he went back 
to see about it. Just about then I saw an- 
other car drive up and park in front of The 
Yacht, and it was Roddy’s. I gulped and 
swallowed about a pint of river water. He 
went inside and ‘changed to his bathing 
suit, and then he and Al stood talking at 
the top of the bluff. 

Suddenly I heard a faint cry, and then a 
gurgle, behind me. I looked around, and 
if you will believe me, Jimmy was in the 
eddy, where three good swimmers have been 
drowned. How he'd gotten over there I 
don’t know, but he looked as if he was 
going down for the third time. 

Well, I gave a shout, and then started to 
swim over there as fast as I could. I dived 
under, and got him by the belt. Then I 
started fighting my way out of that eddy. I 
could have done it, too, except that Jimmy 
was scared skinny and latched on to me, 
clutching me around the neck. I tried to 
break his hold, but I couldn’t, and we both 
went under. I remember thinking what a 
pity about Lucy Ellen’s new suit. It was 
horrible to feel that river closing over us, 





AFTER THE GAME 
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The American Girl 


REFRESH WITH COKE 


but I was just too tired to fight any longer. 

The next thing I knew I was lying on the 
deck of The Yacht and Roddy was giving 
me artificial respiration for all he was worth, 
and Al was giving it to Jimmy. When I 
opened my eyes Roddy said, “Thank God!” 
and you could tell he meant it. Sweat was 
rolling off his face, and there were sure- 
enough tears in his eyes. 

Then Jimmy began to revive, too, and 
they wrapped us in blankets, and Harry 
brought us hot drinks, though his hands 
shook so he poured most of mine down my 
neck. Lucy Ellen was sobbing as if we were 
at the bottom of the river, and trying to tell 
us what had happened. It seems that when 
Roddy and Al heard me shout they dashed 
down the steps and swam out to where I 
was struggling with Jimmy. Roddy broke 
Jimmy’s hold on my neck and then got me 
ashore, while Al took care of Jimmy. By 
that time Lucy Ellen and Harry had arrived, 
and they managed to get us to the bluff. 

Well, that ended the swimming party, 
and when we felt better they took us home 
and we are none the worse off. But it was 
a narrow squeak, 

Mother wouldn’t let me go bowling to- 
night, but Roddy came over, and Ben and 
Evelyn. We had a parlor date and Mother 
served us peach meringues. 

Just before Roddy left he said, “I should 
have let you drown for the way you acted 
yesterday morning at church. I got up at 
five thirty and drove home to make you 
understand my heart was still in the usual 
place, and then you wouldn’t even speak 
to me!” 

I replied in a dignified manner, “I meant 
never to speak to you again, Roddy Sullivan! 

(Continued on page 41) 
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“Coke 


Ask for it either way... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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IT’S EASY to earn cash every month —all year long— just 
sremtag ead eet wor for nationally-known WALLACE 
BROWN EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS! See friends, 
angers and fellow workers. Show them thrilling samples— 
and take their orders. Hundreds of women earn pin money 
or add to the family income this easy way—and so can you! 


EXQUISITE ASSORTMENTS — Gorgeous new 16- 
card All-Occasion Assortment sells on sight. Eaciedes greet- 
ings for Birthday, Get-Well, Baby-Birth, Friendship, Anni- 
versary, Sympathy. Sells fast at $1—pays 

you up to 50c cash profit. 9 other money- § Organizations 
making assortments—Get- Well, Birthday Get Special 
Cute ’n Comic, Gift Wrappings, Personal § Fund-Raising 
Notes, new Floral Stationery! Get samples Plan 
on approval—rush coupon. Send no money. ‘ 


WALLACE BROWN, inc., 225 Fifth Ave., Dept. 6120, New York10,N.Y. 
r 
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City and Zone. State. 
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Tuc» SPARE TIME into MONEY 


Sell Everyday Greeting Cards 
Take easy orders for sensational $1 Assortment 
of 14 beautiful Everyday Cards for Birthdays, 
*“*Get-Well’’, Baby Birth, ete. You make up to50c 

D per box. Big value brings quick orders from 
riends and others. Complete line Gift Wraps, 
“*Whimsie”’ and Floral Tiotes, other money- 
makers to show. No experience needed. Full 
or spare time. Get samples on approval. 
HERTELART CO., Dept. 2131, 
305 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, lll. 


Mount Your Pictures in an Album 


with 
Engel Poc-ket Art OT. a 


Unexcelied for photos, cards, stamps, etc. 
Neat -easy touse - gummed inside for holding 
prints tight or loose. At photo supply and 
album counters, or send 10c for pkg. of 100 
and free samples to try. 


Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 4-B 4717 N. Clark, Chicago - 40 





SEND FOR 
SAMPLES 











of Lb EVERyp ay CARDS 


Choose from 2 New Gorgeous 14-Card Every- 
day Assortments—seil like magic at $1—pay 
you up to 0c! Also new 50 for $1.00 ‘Little 
Dear’’ Notes, Gift Wraps, Gift & Thank-You 
Cards, others. No experience needed Get 
Free Sample ong ee SAMPLES on 


es — APPROVAL 


Everyday Samples on approval. 
CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, Dept. D-69, 
117 W. Peart Street, Cincinnati 1, Ohic 


OUND THE WORLD FOR 10¢ 


EXCITING LAND, SEA and AIR Travel Hobby. 
Authentic, colorful, travel ond sports insignia 
emblems of Internationally famous American and 
foreign Airlines, Steomships, Railroads, Hotels, Major 
league Boll Clubs and many others. Send 10c for 
assorted Globe Trotter selection, illustrated 16 page Tran 
signia Guide and membership card with your name in gold in 
TRAVELERS INTERNATIONAL CLUB 


1220 HURON RD. DEPT. AGZ _ CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








ing! °25 Is Yours! 
Amazing! s Yours! 
For selling only 50 boxes greeting cards. Sells 
for $1—your profit to 50c. Also Easter and gift 
cards, stationery and wrappings. Costs nothing 
to try. Write for samples on approval. 


MERIT, 70 William Street 
Dept. K, Newark 2, N. J. 























camp, school and travel. 
yourself)—with Writewell Stationery & Greeting 


NAME —100 for 60c 
Washable Name Labels, with 
T your name printed on wash- 
A PE S WM. HAUSNER 
791-Gth Ave., New York (1). N.Y. 
RAISE MONEY! 
. 
Cards. Plan & Samples FREE or, for quicker action 
request ‘‘sample boxes on approval.” 
WRITEWELL CO., 100 Transit Bidg., Boston 


proof tape in black ink, for 
—for your elub, organization, church, ete. (or for 





RECOMMENDED RECORDS’ 


Popular 
Unison Riff ...1 Told Ya I Love Ya... 
Stan Kenton . . . Capitol (15018) .. . That 
“new music” jumps out and grabs both your 
ears as Stan and the boys bang away on the 
“Unison” job. The ensemble and solos are 
solid all the way, and a special bow goes to 
Eddie Safranski for his bass work. On the 
coupling, pert June Christy makes merry 

with the humorous lyrics. 


Donkey Serenade . . . Happened In Hawaii 
. - » Hal McIntyre .. . MGM (10102)... 
It’s that sharp band again, this time crack- 
ing a fancy whip which has the donkey 
doing novel tricks. The precision and in- 
tonation of this outfit make it one of the 
finest. On the reverse, Frankie Lester sings 
of lost romance on the sunny Pacific isle. 


How Deep Is The Ocean... Once In Your 
Life . . . Anne Shelton . . . Bluest Kind of 
Blues . . . Make Believe World . . . Denny 
Dennis . . . London (109 & 104) ... Here 
are the first of a new series of English re- 
cordings which will surprise you. They show 
that our British cousins are now as capable 
of handling the popular music idiom as we 
are. More important is the fact that these 
are full-range recordings (30 to 14000 cycles 
per second) and their tone quality is excep- 
tional, 


Tune For Humming ... A Little Love To 
Spare . . . Woody Herman. . . Columbia 
(37953) . . . The first is an amusing para- 
dox. It’s a “tune for humming and whistling 
but not for talking,” except that it has lyrics. 
Woody’s husky voice lends a lazy blues 
touch to the clever tunes on both sides. 


Laura . . . Intermezzo . . . Paul Weston 

. Capitol (15012) . .. Paul, one of our 
top orchestrators, is at his best turning out 
this suave, danceable music. Muted brass 
and unison strings highlight these tasteful 
arrangements. 


Don’t Take Your Love From Me. . . Don’t 
You Love Me Anymore . . . Helen Forrest 
... MGM (10105) ... Helen’s gentle voice 
is just right for the nostalgic mood of these 
plaintive love songs. Harold Mooney’s band, 
sparked by violins, enhances the mood with 
a slow, heartbeat tempo. 


Selections From Showboat . . . Decca 
Album (A-619) . . . The lasting charm of 
these Jerome Kern melodies has made them 
classics in the popular field. In this set they 
are expertly sung by Bing Crosby, Frances 
Langford, Kenny Baker, and Tony Martin. 


Best Things In Life Are Free ... 1! Never 
Loved Anyone . . . Jo Stafford . . . Capitol 
(15018) ... Jo’s sparkling interpretation of 


BOSLER 


the brisk rhythm tune on the first side makes 
it one of her best to date. The mood is inti- 
mate and sultry on the reverse, with Paul 
Weston’s band supplying rich harmonies. 


Congas . . . Eddie Le Barron . . . Decca 
Album (A-590) . . . If you like to vary 
your dancing with an occasional conga, 
here’s an album full of them to choose from. 
The tricky rhythms are played by one of the 
most versatile interpreters of Latin-American 
music, and his selections represent the cream 
of the crop. 


Folk Songs 

Songs Of Many Lands . . . Josef Marais 
and Miranda . . . Decca Album (A-605) ... 
Included in this brilliant set are folk- songs 
from eight different countries. Marais and 
Miranda are experts in this field and their 
artistry is apparent in all the songs they sing. 
Such delightful tunes as “Johnny With The 
Bandy Legs” make this set tops among the 
current folk albums. 


Children’s Records 

Bongo . . . Columbia Album (MJ-41)... 
In Bongo, the story of a star circus bear, 
Dinah Shore proves she is as enchanting a 
storyteller as she is a singer. Her melodious 
voice and simple, friendly manner will win 
the hearts of all the youngsters who hear 
her. The story is adapted from Walt Disney’s 
“Fun and Fancy Free” and there is an ex- 
cellent supporting. cast. 


Concert 

Mozart: Quintet in D Major For Strings 
played by the Budapest String Quartet with 
Milton Katims, violist. Mozart’s works for 
chamber groups are unsurpassed in all music 
literature. This quintet, the first of the last 
two string quintets, is one of his greatest 
achievements. The opening larghetto is ele- 
gantly formal, and the beautiful slow move- 
ment bears a family resemblance to the 
Jupiter Symphony. This is followed by a 
vigorous and tuneful minuet and a finale 
exceptionally rich in counterpoint. The Buda- 
pest Quartet and Mr. Katims have enriched 
the recorded chamber-music repertoire with 
a memorable interpretation. Columbia Al- 
bum (M or MM 708). 


Prokofiev: Classical Symphony. This is 
one of the most brilliant works of modern 
music and is given a superlative performance 
by Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. In this brief and scintillating 
symphony Prokofiev has written a witty and 
sparkling work. It is perhaps the sort of 
music Mozart might have written had he 
been acquainted with the contemporary 
musical idiom. Incisive, full of irresistible 
good humor and fun, it is music which has 
universal appeal. Columbia Album (MX- 
287). 


THE END 
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Boys Are Very 
Susceptible 


(Continued from page 39) 


Postponing our date to go to Standing Stone 
with Bettina and her friend. It still makes 
me mad to think about it!” 

“You listen to me,” he said. “Adelaide is 
a wolf in a sheep’s skin, and she was deter- 
mined to have a date with Ben. He likes 
Evelyn, so it was his idea we should go 
fishing by ourselves and fluff them off. We 
were dumfounded when they showed up at 
Standing Stone. Bettina’s mother asked us 
to a steak supper with them that night, so 
we went, but at daybreak we headed for 
home. And I give you my word of honor 
that’s the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” 

So then I smiled at him in a forgiving 
manner, because who could hold a grudge 
against a man who has saved her life? 

“Okay,” I told him, feeling suddenly very 
lighthearted. “I believe you.” 

And I do. What is more, I believe that 
when it comes to Bettina and her parties, 
Mother knows best. 

Your ever loving friend, 
P. Downing 


THE END 


Little Teachers of 
Yu Tsai 


(Continued from page 21) 


the orphanages and from the streets of 
China's cities and villages, are budding sci- 
entists, musicians, poets, teachers—not the 
ivory-tower type, but actively interested in 
the communities around their school. They 
bring entertainment to the people through 
plays which they write and act; through ori- 
ginal musical presentations; through a news- 
paper which they write and edit. Many of 
the scientific instruments used at the school 
—clock, gear, water level, transit weight and 
counterweight—are made by the students in 
a laboratory which they built. Of course the 
boys and girls make their own beds, wash 
their dishes, keep the school clean, and work 
in the gardens where food is raised for their 
table. 

Many of the original students have gone 
on to college, and others have begun to 
take their places in China as teachers, artists, 
writers. The school rolls now include some 
two hundred and fifty students, whose ages 
range from six to seventeen. A small per- 
centage of them are paying students whose 
parents want for them the unusual education 
Yu Tsai provides, and whose fees help pay 
school expenses. But the major part of the 
operating budget is supplied by friends in 
America—such friends as the Girl Scouts, 
whose Juliette Low Fund sent $2,500 
through the China Aid Council to the school 
of “tall ability.” 

Dr. Tao died two years ago, but the school 
has continued just as he planned it. For the 
“little teachers” and their teachers believe 
thoroughly in Yu Tsai, and with their en- 
thusiasm they have completely won over 
important American educators. It is easy 
to see why one of these educators has called 
this “the most hopeful school in China.” 

THE END 
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SUPPLIES WHILE WE WERE 


ASLEEP! 














NEVER SEED 


LIKES OF IT— 





AFTER THAT EXCITEMENT, FOLKS, 
ANOTHER ROUND OF TOOTSIE 


ROLLS OUGHT TO MIT TNE 
THE SPOT! COME AND 
GET Em/ 


SHOOTIN’ BEARS 


AT NIGHT/ 
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Gosh, you'll be some punkins 
when you get this handsome 
genuine ‘coon tail for your own. 
What fun to wear it on your cap 
like famous trappers and ex- 
plorers. It's a great big fluffy 
fail of richly striped fur! Looks 
swell on your bike, wagon or 
scooter or hanging in your room. 
And girls, you'll love the smart 
swing of this beautiful fur tail 
fastened to your sweater or 
coat. Yours for only 15¢ and a 
Teotsie Roll wrapper. RUSH! 
Send for as many as you want, 
but quick—before they're gone! 
(Don’t forget to send 15¢ and a 
wrapper for each ‘coon tail.) 











AND A TOOTSIE ROLL WRAPPER 





TOOTSIE ROLLS 

Dept. 110, Box 8, Brooklyn |, N. Y. 

I'll get a big kick out of thot ‘Coon Tall, 
| enclose 15¢ and a Tootsie Roll wrapper 
for each one. Rush today! 


OFFER EXPIRES DEC. 31, 1948 
SUPPLY LIMITED — FIRST COME FIRST SERVED. 
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by GERTRUDE BRUNS 


Against 
All 
(dds... 


Here’s the story of Girl Scouting in 


Germany’s American Zone today, 


told by the one who knows it best 


OULD you go on an all-day 

hike if you had only wooden 

shoes? Would you start on a 
week’s camp trip with only a bag of po- 
tatoes for food? Does Scouting mean 
enough to you and the other members of 
your troop so that you would be willing 
to undergo such hardships? 

It does to Girl Guides and Scouts in 
many European countries. They are car- 
rying on their activities in the face of 
what seem like insurmountable difficul- 
ties—no handbooks, no uniforms, few 
trained leaders, no materials for arts and 
crafts, no balls for games, and scarcely 


No uniforms; no handbooks—but these Scouts have fun 


enough food to give strength to play 
them. Yet they're having fun, and more 
and more troops are forming every day. 

I want to tell you a little about the 
Girl Scouts in the American zone of oc- 
cupied Germany, for I have returned 
from a year’s work there for the World 
Association of Girl Guides and Girl 
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Scouts. In the course of my work I 
traveled all over the zone by freight car, 
cattle car, truck, and jeep, visiting troops. 
When I had supplies I distributed them 
—yarn, thread, scraps of leather, knives. 
But for the most part I answered the 
girls’ questions about the movement, en- 
couraged them and their leaders, and 
tried to let them know that Guides and 
Scouts of the rest of the world had not 
forgotten them. Since uniforms are not 
allowed in occupied Germany I traveled 
in civilian clothes, but I always wore the 
beautiful blue-and-gold pin of the World 
Association for identification, and wher- 
ever I went that pin 
made me welcome. 

Because I understand 
and speak German and 
had been working in the 
International Division at 
Girl Scout National 
Headquarters in New 
York on the very prob- 
lems that exist in Ger- 
many, I was chosen for 
this assignment, which 
was financed by your 
Juliette Low World 
Friendship Fund. 

My work began with 
the “D.P.” Girl Scouts. 
“D.P.,” as you know, is 
an international expres- 
sion for “Displaced Person.” The D.P.’s 
are United Nations nationals who are 
afraid to return to their homelands, and 
who are living in various parts of Ger- 
many awaiting a chance to find homes 
elsewhere. They live in Army_ bar- 
racks, in abandoned factories, in schools 
—whole families crowded into a single 


The girls love the out-of-doors and take 
long hikes through town and country— 
often with only potatoes in their packs 


room without enough food or heat or 
clothing. Many of them are Poles, 
Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, and 
emigrant Russians, and although I knew 
that many of those Baltic countries had 
very strong Girl Guide movements be- 
fore the war, I was amazed to find that 
almost every boy and girl between the 
ages of six and twenty-five was still 
carrying on Guiding and Scouting with 
great enthusiasm. 

In the D.P. camps the girls are joined 
in troops of fifteen or twenty, according 
to nationality, and meet regularly out- 
doors, in a schoolroom, or a public meet- 
ing room. They sing together, have 
their ceremonies, play games — often 
with only sticks and stones for equip- 
ment—and do exquisite arts and crafts 
with scrap materials. For instance, they 
knit beautiful, intricately patterned mit- 
tens with little six-inch bits of raveled 
yarns. 


UT it is in the field of community serv- 

ice that they are doing such an out- 
standing job. They help keep the camp 
grounds in order, usher at camp theatri- 
cals, and are always on hand when a 
new group of camp residents arrives— 
ready to help with baggage, to see that 
there is firewood. For the aged and the 
ill, they chop wood, carry food from 
the central kitchen, entertain in the hos- 
pitals, and do a hundred other things to 
help brighten the almost unbearably 
drab life of the D.P.’s. 

After four months of work with the 
D.P. Scouts the World Bureau asked 
me to help the German Girl Scouts who, 
like the Swiss, are called Pfadfinderin- 
nen (Pathfinders). They were a small 
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movement before being dissolved by 
Hitler in 1933, a few groups carrying on in 
secret through the Nazi regime and through 
the war, wearing their insignia under their 
dresses and doing courageous work in the 
Underground. As soon as the war was over, 
German girls began to write to the World 
Bureau in London asking for information so 
that after twelve long years, Scouting could 
begin again in their country. It was my job 
to represent World Scouting and give these 
girls all the help possible. 

Many of the newly formed troops are 
licensed by military government and meet 
in rooms officially set aside for youth groups. 
But often it took real detective work to find 
them—in a bombed-out cellar or in their 
leader’s crowded kitchen or in an unheated 
attic with a patched roof, or wherever they 
happened to be meeting. The groups meet 
according to age groups—Brownie, Inter- 
mediate, and Seniors—and, according to mili- 
tary regulations, do not wear uniforms. 
However, pins are allowed and some troops 
are beginning to make their own from wood 
or cardboard, using the world trefoil for a 
pattern. Many of the leaders are girls in 
their twenties who were Scouts themselves 
before Hitler, and in some places I also 
found help being given by American Army 
wives who had been Scouts or leaders in 
this country. 


IKE so many Europeans, the Scouts love 
the out-of-doors and though they must 
cook in #10 cans, sleep on the bare ground 
with only a single blanket, and have the most 
pathetic of food supplies, they often take 
long camping trips through the beautiful 
hills and mountains; singing as they hike 
along. Singing, by the way, is one of their 
favorite program activities. They have re- 
vived many of the old folk songs which 
were banned during the Nazi regime, and 
they also all seem to sing Our Chalet song 
in the French or English version, our Inter- 
national song, and other Scout songs, as well 
as French, British, and American tunes 
picked up during the war and the occupa- 
tion. At all the troop meetings I attended 
there was beautiful singing, often to the 
accompaniment of a stringed instrument 
called a klampfe, and far more elaborate 
than anything we attempt. One Brownie 
troop, for instance, did eight-part singing. 
Several groups presented me with souvenir 
songbooks which they had lettered and il- 
lustrated themselves. 

Because all the Pfadfinderinnen handbooks 
and other literature were destroyed by the 
Nazis, the girls have had to rely on the 
memories of the leaders for the wording of 
the Promise and Laws. Hence each version 
I heard recited was slightly different from 
the one before. But they all mean the same 
thing—that’s what matters. For it is belief in 
the meaning of the Promise and Laws that 
makes these girls work for Scouting against 
all odds. 

THE END 





ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ 
notice, so as not to miss any issues. Be sure 
to send your old as well as your new address 
to The American Girl, 155 E. 44 St., N. Y. C., 
and please print all information. 
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PERFECTLY 
PAIRED 


Comfortable and smart 
pajamas and lounging 
slippers for your relaxed 
moments at home or school. 


Trim and tailored pajamas are 

fully cut for real sleep comfort. 

Light green percale with crisp white 

piping and embroidered insigne. 

Sanforized for easy washing — and 

fast color, too. Sizes 12-20. 
8-112—3.50 


Beautiful lounging slippers in 
emerald green gabardine, deco- 
rated with gold rayon whorls 
forming a trefoil design. Soft, 
cushiony platform sole. Sizes 4-9. 
8-425— 2.50 


GIRL SCOUTS 
National Equipment Service 


155 E. 44th St., New York 17 
1307 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3 
245 Mission St., San Francisco 5 


Also—at your nearest 


Girl Scout Equipment Agency 





HEADLINE NEWS IN GIRL SCOUTING 


® One of the many, many lots of food for Europe which 
rolled across the country on the Friendship Train came from 
Toledo, Ohio, where Girl Scouts did a magnificent job of col- 
lecting canned milk. One troop turned in a grand total of 375 
cans; other troops turned in 150 cans each, and all helped in 
packing the tins in cases which included an assortment of 
other types of canned foods as well. And taking the oppor- 
tunity to spread some international friendship, many of the 
packers slipped notes and letters between the cans—notes ad- 
dressed to unknown European children in the hope of tighten- 
ing the links in the long chain of friendship which stretches 
overseas. 


® A cooky carnival highlighting a year of community service 
was recently staged by Girl Scouts of San Gabriel, California 
for the McCornack Veterans’ Hospital. Over three thousand 
cookies were taken to the hospital and distributed from bed to 
bed by smiling Girl Scouts. 


@® When three curators of the Children’s Museum in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, mentioned that they were interested in having 
a collection of international dolls to be exhibited and loaned to 
schools, the Girl Scouts pricked up their ears. Immediately a 
committee was appointed to make arrangements for carrying 
out the project, and a workshop organized to meet regularly in 
the library. Under the guidance of the library assistant and a 
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Acme Newspictures 


A Chinese-American Girl Scout presents a check 
to Ernest G. Osborne to aid a school in China 


costume consultant, the dolls were made—a man and a woman 
doll from each of fifteen countries—and dressed in national 
costumes. Flesh-colored cloth stuffed with cotton made the 
bodies; yarn was used for hair; the faces were painted; and the 
clothes were made of scraps of cloth, braid, and lace collected 
by the Scouts. Identified with decorated tags, the finished dolls 
were set against a large map for a background, with tiny flags 
stuck into each country represented, and are now permanent 
residents in the Children’s Museum. The Girl Scouts had so 
much fun with the project, and the museum and the library 
are so pleased with the results, that plans are now under way 
to have a similar workshop for the purpose of making another 
set of dolls which will be designed to represent “Costumes 
Through The Ages.” 


@ Another check has been sent to China, through the China 
Aid Council, for the Yu Tsai School in Shanghai for gifted 
children (see page 20 in this issue) courtesy of your Juliette 
Low World Friendship Fund. The check, made out for $2,500, 
was presented recently to Professor Ernest G. Osborne of Co- 
lumbia University, who heads a China Aid Council drive to 
raise $50,000 for the Chinese school. Miss: Annabelle Lee 
presented the check. Twelve year old Annabelle lives on 
Mott Street in New York City, and is an Intermediate Girl 
Scout in troop 3174, an all Chinese-American troop in New 
York’s Chinatown. 
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@ All baby girls born in Brooklyn, New York, on Girl Scout 
Sunday can now look forward to being Brownie Scouts when 
they reach the age of seven, thanks to Borough President Cash- 
more. It was Mr. Cashmore’s idea to originate a Brownie 
Cradle Roll for all Brooklyn baby girls born that day in volun- 
tary hospitals. The picture at the bottom of this page shows 
little Lydia Robbins, a potential Brownie Scout in 1954, her 
mother, and President Cashmore presenting Lydia’s certifi- 
cate of membership in the Brooklyn Girl Scouts as a Cradle 
Roll Brownie. 


@ Any Girl Scout troop interested in earning the My Country 
proficiency badge might take a tip from troop 8 of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, who have gone about earning theirs in a thorough 
and friendly fashion. To fulfill the requirement which reads: 
“Correspond with a Girl Scout in another part of the country 
and exchange with or send her something typical of your sec- 
tion,” this enterprising troop plans to write to one other troop, 
at least, in each of the twelve Girl Scout Regions. A general 
letter telling about the climate, industries, population, famous 
people, agriculture, communications and transportation facili- 
ties goes to each troop with whom they have made contact, 
together with pamphlets and folders about their community. 
In addition, each troop member sends along a personal letter 
about herself, written in the form of an acrostic. Paula Belzung 
of troop 8, for instance, sent this one which tells quite a 
lot about herself: 


P aula Belzung is my name 

A ddress is 1700 S. Greenwood Avenue 
U nusual bead collecting is my hobby 
L ike to swim a lot 

A rt is my favorite subject 


osco is my cat’s name 
yes and hair are brown 
ike to read 
evrly is my gym teacher’s name 
seful at home (sometimes) 
N ew in Girl Scouts 
G irl Scouts are a lot of fun 


The original letter of contact with a troop in the other Regions 
suggests that they, too, work toward earning this badge, and 
that all concerned might have a lot of fun doing it. Troop 8 
expects the project to be the highlight of their entire year’s 
activities. 


® A very gracious letter of thanks has been received at Girl 
Scout Headquarters from Princess Elizabeth of England for 
the crystal paperweight engraved with the Girl Scout trefoil 
which was sent to her—along with an illuminated scroll—as a 


wedding gift by the Girl Scouts of this country. The letter, 
signed by the princess, reads as follows: 


It is most generous of The Girl Scouts of the United States 
of America to send me so acceptable a present as the 
crystal paperweight engraved with their badge and the 
loyal address which I have received from them. 

I can assure them that their choice is one that has given 
me real pleasure, and I ask you to thank all concerned for 
their kindness, their generosity and their goodwill. 


® It was a great day for the Wing Scouts of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, when Mona Paulee, mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, landed at their local airport in a 
private plane piloted by her piano-playing husband, Dean 
Holt. Miss Paulee and her husband, who were making a con- 
cert tour by air, are deeply interested in aviation, and on hear- 
ing about the Wing Scouts in St. Joseph they wanted to do 
something to help them. On her arrival Miss Paulee gave a 
party and held open house for Wing Scouts and their friends, 
and because she was so impressed by their activities, she pre- 
sented them with her personal check for $200 to help the girls 
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have a fuller Wing. Scout program. At a ceremony held in the 
newly decorated clubroom at Rosecrans Field, Miss Paulee 
was invested as a St. Joseph Wing Scout, and at the same time 
over fifty Cadettes received their wings. But most exciting of 
all to the girls were the actual flights they made with Dean 
Holt before the ceremony. Right up to the last minute Mr. 
Holt took them up three at a time, so that each Wing Scout 
present might know the thrill of actual flight. 


Each month, “All Over the Map” will bring you news of outstanding things 
being done by Girl Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans afoot, or 
has recently undertaken any especially interesting project, write and tell us 
all the details (send photographs if you have them) so that we can pass 
the news on in these columns. 

THE END 


Dot & Larry 


Girl Scouts of San Gabriel, California, distributing 
cookies in San Gabriel’s McCornack Veterans’ Hospital 


Don Craven 


rheg 


A group of dolls representing fifteen countries, made 
and dressed by Girl Scouts of Nashville, Tennessee 


Ben Greenhaus 


Little Lydia Robbins, a potential Brownie Scout for 
1954, receives her certificate of Scout membership 
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It's easy-with 


HAIRSTYLERS 


With these toothed plastic 
bands you can make waves 
and many other hairdos, 
keep your hair neat, and 
ornament it. They‘re ideal 
to wear for sports. Colors: 
rose, brown, black, white or 
amber. Mail $1.00 for set 
of 2, postpaid. State color 
wanted. Instructions with 
every set. 


PRODUCTS CO. INC. 
807 EAST 222 ST., NEW YORK 67, N.Y. 





USE THIS 
HANDY FORM 


TO ORDER 
AMERICAN 
GIRL 
PATTERNS 


a” coin) for 


gy FEATURED ON PAGES 24 and 25 5 


Sizes (J11 (13 (15 (17 
rT {| 4803—Dress with Ruffled Yoke 
i Sizes (]10 (j12 [14 16 

4963—Dress with Capelet Sleeves 

i Sizes (] 8 (J10 (j12 [14 
i [| 4918—Full Skirt & Bellhop Jacket 
i Sizes (]11 (113 (1S [17 
' C] 483 1—Button-Down-Front Dress 
4 Sizes [|] 8 (J10 ([J12 [)j14 
i C] 4608—Blouse & Skirt, Scalloped 
i Sizes (_|11 Cj13 £115 (17 
f [| 4895—Three Types of Belts 

Sizes (|26 ([|/|28 (/30 ({j32 


I enclose $........ for patterns 
checked above 


C] 4961—Long Torso Dress 
. 


Name 
(Please Print) 


4 Address 


g city and State 
(Please Indicate Zone No.) 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Pattern Department 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
i" . bn Es ll ll 
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Check pattern number and 


each pattern. 
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Citizens All 


(Continued from page 15) 


The patina of the ages lies over San Juan, 
with its narrow, twisting, cobbled streets and 
centuries-old houses crowded into the old 
central part of the town. For Puerto Rico 
was discovered by Columbus, and it is the 
one part of the present United States where 
Columbus actually landed. 

If you were an American girl coming to 
live in Puerto Rico, as you sailed into wide 
San Juan harbor you would pass _ three 
enormous points of land high up in the air 
above you. The first point would be El 
Morro, the buff-yellow, ancient Spanish fort, 
now used by the United States Army. 

On the second big promontory of land 
high, high above the big ship on which you 
might be sailing, you would pass a beautiful 
large white stucco and brown wood-beamed 
house with the American flag flying on its 
roof, This is Casa Blanca, and it is the oldest 
continuously occupied house in the whole 
Western Hemisphere. Part of it was built in 
1519 for Ponce de Leon, first Spanish gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, and today it is the 
home of the general who commands the 
United States Army in the Antilles. 

On the third promontory, you would see 
La Fortaleza, the tremendous green and 
white twin-towered palace of the governor 
of Puerto Rico, also set in beautiful gardens. 

As your boat at last came to a stop at the 
harbor and you stepped on to dry land— 
which has been United States land since the 
Spanish-American War—you would hear not 
English being spoken all around you, but 
Spanish. It is not the Spanish of your schoo] 
books, either, but a clipped, staccato kind 
that spills out so fast you would have to 
listen very carefully to understand it. 

If you were a Puerto Rican girl you might 
live in one of the gay, pastel-colored tropical 
houses set in a garden of tropical flowers in 
one of the newer parts of San Juan. Your 
veranda would be shut in by delicate trace 
workings of wrought iron called a jalousie, 
and often hung with flowering plants like 
the pale pink Cadena d’Amor, chain of love. 
Or you might live in one of the older houses, 
built side by side in rows, with many mem- 
bers of your family crowded together in a 
very few rooms. Puerto Ricans like being 
close together, and they love music, too— 
both the modern and the old Spanish songs. 

If you were born in Puerto Rico, you 
would learn to dance while you were still 
very small, usually with a fan which you 
would handle gracefully, and with castanets 
which you would play with a clear-rippling 
clicking, as your feet sped in a fast pasodoble 
or slipped around in a slow, graceful, sweep- 
ing circle. Puerto Ricans are fond of danc- 
ing, and if you were a girl living in one of 
the several smaller towns, your mother would 
always go with you to parties and stay until 
it was time to bring you home. 

You would learn to swim in the warm sea, 
too, nearly as soon as vou could walk, and 
you would be taught how to sew and em- 
broider very beautifully as a little girl, for 
Puerto Rican needlework is well known all 
over the world. 

There are several colleges on the island, 
but the stucco buildings of the main uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico stand in a suburb of 
San Juan, Rio Piedras. Big city buses carry 
students to college, the same kind of heavy 
modern buses that are in the States. 


The boulevard of San Juan, named after 
Ponce de Leon, is wide, but many of the 
narrow streets of the early days are still in 
use and on most of them traffic has to be 
one way, for they are just barely wider than 
the cars. As in Hawaii and Alaska, there 
are modern department stores where most 
of the same things you can buy in the 
States are obtainable. And yet, looking 
away from familiar sights in store windows, 
you would see sights that would make you 
know you could only be in Puerto Rico—a 
man with a cart of oranges, peeling them in 
thin spirals to sell to passers-by; another 
man with his little wooden, glassed-in hot 
stand which he moves along, calling “Lechon 
asado,” the crusty, fat roast pork which 
Puerto Ricans like so much. And around the 
corner you would hear the high nasal voice 
of another man calling, “Mani, maneeeeeee,” 
( “Peanuts, peanuts” ). 


Alaskan, Puerto Rican, Hawaiian—Ameri- 
can citizens all—these girls are surely sisters 
under the skin. 

THE END 


Fourth Estate 


(Continued from page 9) 


“No,” I murmured. “Oh, you mean that 
notch down in the foot?” 

“That's it!” She picked up a pink hand- 
bill. “Here’s Tuesday’s clue. See? Same ‘A’. 
Same notch.” 

I took the paper and read it. 


FROSH, ANGELS 
Fear not. The way is clear 
SOPHS 


“Don’t you see, Phyllis? The sophomores 
are having their daily clues printed at the 
same firm. Now if we knew what com- 
pany—” 

“{ don’t get it.” 

“They have to give us another clue to- 
morrow,” Spring explained impatiently. “If 
we knew who is printing them, and if we 
could get inside the shop, we just might find 
a spoiled copy—” 

“Golly!” I stared at Spring in amazement 
and admiration. “We'd have an extra twenty- 
four hours to work on it.” 

“I guess it’s hopeless, though,” she gave 
in. “I’ve picked up so many pieces of paper 
I begin to feel like a scavenger, but I haven't 
really found a thing.” 

“Did you tell anybody about this?” 

“No. Maybe I should have. Guess it’s 
my reporter’s instinct. I wanted a scoop.” 
She picked up her jacket. “Well, come on, 
let’s go.” 

Downstairs we stopped at the desk to see 
if there had been any messages. Spring 
fingered a couple of advertising blotters, 
started for the door, then turned back to 
stare at a bundle of laundry. 

“Phyllis,” she called softly. I walked back 
and looked at the laundry list. Spring pointed 
to a line at the bottom ACME PRINTING 
COMPANY. The ‘A’ in ACME was notched 
the same as in the handbills! 

“That's it!” Spring exulted. “Come on!” 

“It’s after seven,” I objected. “They're 
bound to be closed, and we can’t break into 
the place.” 

“No,” agreed Spring thoughtfully. “But 
if we only had some printing we needed 
done—a rush job—Phyllis, how much money 
have you?” 
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“Swell. I have two ~ We — get oo 
No. they wouldn't do that tonight. It has to : /TINY-COST CROCHET EAS 
2 = important. IMPORTANT! (V LEARN How BOOKS } 


“Just about three dollars, I think.” (7 SS ne 2 


“That’s what?” I asked blankly. 

“I read in the paper,” she explained 
hurriedly, “that Stephen Drake is staying at 
the Wilshire Hotel for a few days.” 

“Stephen Drake, the character actor?” 

“Yes. Let’s go!” Spring hurried over to 
the telephone booth. She flipped through 
the classified directory. “Here it is. Acme 
Printing Company. Hans Anderson, Pro- isc se. WEW sensational “learn by doing” way to crochet smart cot- 
prietor.” She dialed Mr. Anderson’s home aw ton hats, bags, gloves, doilies, slippers, jackets, etc., in “Learn 
number. to Crochet” Book; also special directions for left-handed = 

“Mir Anderson? I wonder if it would be cheters. Get complete ‘‘Learn How” Library—use coupon below 
possible to have five hundred cards printed ? (illustrated above) Easy-to-make hat and bag in Peart Cotton, Crocheted 
tonight, Nothing fancy. Yes, T know it Sag bt trimmed wiih sonuins, odd buttons or chare, Hope chet” p 
unusual. ut the cards would simply say 
‘Stephen Drake.’ Yes, ‘Stephen Drake.’ Oh, tay 
thank you. Oh, and Mr. Anderson, you Ap ow bake ///)) Nin Py - Dor 
know Mr. Drake is here for a rest. He wants a — i 
as little publicity as possible. I'd appreciate £ 
it if you wouldn’t mention this to anybody. ? 4 
Fine. I'll go over to your shop shortly and COMPLETE ' ONLY 10‘ 4A BOOK’ 
make the selection.” \ LEARNHOW LIBRARY 

i Meee Winal® - ; 

th ; ae an eae asked The Spool Cotton Co., Dept. AG2, 264 Ogden St., Kew ark 4, New Jersey 
Spring innocently. “I didn’t say Mr. Drake ‘ wa ea ana Cae ses 4 pomementg ee eee 
was ordering them. Come on. We'll grab = B Xo: iio “Lear Tow ook" (teaches you to knit, tat, embroider, 
a cab.” 0) No. 8-21 “‘Learn to Sew” (make blouse, dress, while learning!) 

: = f) No. 285 ‘“Doilies’’ (newest designs and directions) 

As we drove downtown she gave me J O No. 236 ‘‘Edgings’’ (new collection of popular patterns) 
instructions. “While I’m taking as long as I ; 
possibly can to pick out the card I want, TR ckssecees< 
you take a good look around the place.” ‘ ADDRESS 

Mr. Anderson was pleasant, but disap- oy 
pointed that Mr. Drake hadn’t come along. 
Spring began to look over samples. 

I could hear her stalling, hemming and 
hawing. I was going through the trash 
barrels, keeping the big press between Mr. 
Anderson and myself. Pretty soon she made 
her selection and Mr. Anderson went to 
work, while Spring browsed around, finger- 
ing some sheets on a spindle. 

“Find anything?” I whispered nervously. 

She shook her head. We went back to 
the typesetting cabinets and Spring was 
explaining how they worked when Mr. 
Anderson called us. We paid him, thanked 
him for his co-operation, and started down 
toward the business district. 

“Gosh,” I exclaimed in disgust. “I prac- 
tically emptied those barrels. Didn’t find a 
thing.” 

“I found it,” Spring told me quietly. 

“You did?” I yelled. 

“It was still in type—in the frame.” ° 

“You mean you just stood there and read 
that upside-down stuff?” I asked in amaze- 
ment. 

Spring grinned. “Nothing to it. Been 
doing it all my life. My dad runs a publish- 
ing business.” 

“Well, no wonder then,” I sputtered. “But 
what was the clue?” 

“It said,” Spring began slowly, “ ‘Rush in, 
Frosh. Don’t be fooled, Angels.’ Let me 
think! What is that quotation? You know, 
‘Fools rush in—something’?” 

““Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tre ad.’ : 

“That's it!” cried Spring. “It has to be. 
I knew it was somewhere near lilacs. You 
know, ‘Green grow the lilacs.’ Oh, how 
could I have been so blind?” 

“Tm not only blind,” I remarked scath- 
ingly. “I’m dumb, too. What's it all about?” 

“It’s perfectly obvious,” Spring insisted. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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0 caclehig On two 
WITH NORTHLANDS 


Take a winter cruise down 
on hand-crafted Northland sk 
choice for the best in skiing 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. COMPANY 
83 Merriam Park St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
WORLD'S LARGEST SKI MANUFACTURERS 





DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
OF OFFENDING— 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 


Why endure strong-smelling ; 
soaps when a daily bath 
with Cuticura Soap leaves 
you feeling completely 
clean and confident! \ 
Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 

to deodorize and 

absorb perspira- 

tion. At all drug- 

gists. Buy today! 


CUTICUR 
C 


SOAP 4 TAL 





e. 
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Mey for Women 


SPARE TIME 


2» + Show exquisite new folders for | 
Birthdays, Anniversaries, etc. Your 
friends and others gladly buy from | 
Get CASH PROFITS DAILY. 
experience or money is needed. 
Smart Designs, Amazing Values 
ick sales on Everyday Cards, | 
ift Enclosures, Humorous Cards 
—12 assortments priced from 60c 
to$1.00. AlsoGift Wrappings and 
Personal Stationery. MAKE UP 
TO 100% CASH PROFIT. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 
WRITE TODAY for beautiful sam- | 
ples sent on approval. DO IT NOW! 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC. 
235 ADAMS STREET, ELMIRA, N.Y. | 


EASY MONEY IN 
EVERYDAY CARDS « 


a show gorgeous greeting cards for 1 

days, ‘‘Get-Well’’, at my ete, Box of boy 
16 stunning folders, pqulz $i rete. Gite Wrap Pe) 
buys. You make up to 

ings, Personal Notes, Engraved Statione 
umorous Cards. Allfast sellers ai at }Seted. 


Noex need: 
PROCESS Sone tes, Ss 
TROY AT 2ist STREET, 





Pu FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS 
decorate burnt wood —. glorified 


ener kt 
alog A 2:48. 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, tl. 
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RESTLESS 


Donny: Why are you running around 
the bed? 

Lonny: I’m trying to catch some sleep. 
Sent by DEBORAH KIMBALL, Canoon, New Hampshire 


ALAS! 


“Pat,” asked the fifth-grade teacher, 
“how many make a million?” 

And the realistic Pat replied, 
few!” 


Sent by FRANCES BOWKER, Lo Habra, California 


“Very 


HAPHAZARD 


Moe: You certainly hammer nails like 
lightning. 
Biow: You mean I’m really fast? 
Moe: No, you seldom strike twice in 
the same place. 
Sent by PHYLLIS and GERALDINE LA LEIKE, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


WORK AND PLAY 


Mary: Ants are the busiest insects in 
the world. 

Jor: Well, then, how come 
they always have time to 
go to picnics? 

Sent by SUZANNE FURBER, 

Hollywood, Florida 


HARD TO DO 


Mortner: What do you 
want to take your cod-liver 
oil with this morning? 

Freppie: A fork. 


Sent by JO-ANN TREMOUR, 
Cannon Falls, Minnesota 


INFANTILE 


Bossy: Why do you call 
your car baby? 

Jimmy: Because it never 
goes any place without a 
rattle. 


Sent by DONNA MARGARET STEWART, 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


NECESSARY 


Teacuer: Johnny, will you 
please give me one use of 
horsehide. 

JouHNnny: Well, I guess it 
helps to hold the horse to- 
gether. 

Sent a = MARTHA V. SSE, 


3a 
’ 





LIFE WITH LIL 


CAN’T COUNT 


Mary: What is the difference between 
an old dime and a new penny? 
ANN: I give up. What? 
Mary: Nine cents. 
Sent by JOAN BIGLEY, Menands, New York 


GREEN GOLD 


TeacHer: What is the world’s richest 
country? 

Mn: 
Dublin! 
Sent by BARBARA TRISCHLER, Mooseheort, IIlinois 


Ireland- 


-it’s capital is always 


HORSEPLAY 


Bri: It says here in the paper that a 
baby was fed on horse’s milk and gained 
fifteen pounds in three days. 

Wu: That's crazy. Whose baby was it? 

But: The horse’s. 

Sent by VIOLET SWALES, Port Orchard, Washington 


The American Girl will pay $1.00 for every joke 
printed on this page. Send your best jokes to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
New York. Be sure to include your name, address, 
and age, and write in ink or on the typewriter. 


by Merrylen 


“My father says since you’re coming to see me 


you might as well shovel a path.” 


February, 1948 











YOU CAN FIND 


the suit shown on the cover 
and all those found on pages 
10 and II at the following 


stores: 


Albany, N. Y. Whitney’s 


Baltimore, Md. Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


Boston, Mass. Filene’s 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Abraham & Straus, Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. J. N. Adam 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Miller Bros. 


Cincinnati, Ohio Mabley & Carew 


Columbus, Ohio F. & R. Lazarus 


Denver, Colo, May Co. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Pomeroy’s 


Jamaica, N. Y. Gertz 


Memphis, Tenn. J. Goldsmith & Sons 


Minneapolis, Minn. Baker Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis, Milwaukee 


Boston Store 


Newark, N. J. L. Bamberger 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Weber’s 


New York, N. Y. Bloomingdale’s 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 


Phoenix, Ariz. Korricks’ 


Pittsburgh, Pa, Kaufmann’s 


Portland, Me. Porteous, Mitchell 


& Braun 
Reading, Pa, Cc. K. Whitner 


Roanoke, Va. Heironimus 


Rochester, N. Y. B. Forman & Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. Famous-Barr 


Washington, D.C. Woodward & Lothrop 

















7/e Sell EVERYDAY CARDS 


rar & 
% 
vw IT’S EASY. Just show ieee mend lovely 


l— pays you up to 60c cnn. Also G 
rappings, newest Sratigner Cote 
nyt Cnistaees aoe: we ms 
mews CARD CO,, ais NN, 8th, non b.'st Louie 4, Mo. 





Sel EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 
Easy to earn extra CASH. Show lovely at 
day Greeting Cards for Birthdays, “‘Get-Wel 

Assortment of 14 sells for only a. Take a 
ders, make up to 100% cash . 12 other 


sAMPits Aes toe ne: START NOW today 


BHILLIPS c CARD COMPANY 
= NEWTON, MASS. 


FREE SAMPLES and DIRECTIONS 
os wool 2-3-4 ply Knitting 
Yarns. Rug Yarns. Unex- 
celled quality; lowest prices. 
Buy Direct—Save Money. 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box G, Harmony, Maine 


, PINS 30° RINGS‘? ” 


For your class or club. Over 
300 designs. Finest quality. 
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Fourth Estate 


(Continued from page 47) 


“They've always called us 
clues. 
fear to 
tread’?” 

“The Senior Fountain!” I gasped. “It 
must be. Frosh aren’t allowed around there.” 

“And there are lilacs there. Phyllis, it’s 
in the pool under those lilies. Come on!” 

“Where?” 

“Over to that drugstore to phone. I’m 
going to call Stuffy Davis.” 

Five minutes later we were in a taxi 
headed for the campus.’ We got out at the 
gate, paid our fare, and had five cents left 
between us. The campus was practically 
deserted. We walked as calmly as we could 
toward the Senior. Fountain. 

“Pssst,” someone hissed from behind a 
tree. “Spring!” 

“Stuffy?” called Spring softly. 

He came toward us, dripping wet from 
head to foot. “It was there,” he told us 
excitedly, “but I fell in getting it out. Here, 
you take it. I have to go and change.” 

“But we have to get it to the Powwow!” 

“You'll have to figure that one out. I can’t 
afford to keep it in these wet clothes. It 
would give us away but quick,” he said as 
he slipped off through the trees. 

Spring wrapped up the hatchet in her 
jacket and we sauntered as carelessly as we 
could up to her room, where she quickly 
slipped the hatchet under her mattress. 

All day Saturday rumors flew like wildfire 
about the campus. The clue came out, but 
nobody paid any attention to it, because the 
word had gone out that the hatchet had 
disappeared. But where? The sophomores 
were going around in groups, pouncing on 
everybody they suspected in the slightest. 
Nobody bothered me, and Spring never left 
her room. That is, not until after ten o'clock, 
when we headed for the Powwow. I wore a 
black Mexican gown—red roses in my hair. 
Spring was a pirate, with a red bandanna, 
big brass rings, and a cruel scar across one 
cheek. Her right leg was supposed to be a 
peg leg. 

She strode up the steps of the gym with 
a jaunty, salty stride—stiff-legged, bringing 
her heel down smartly with each step. There 
were sophs everywhere, eyeing everyone 
who entered. Two of them stopped us. 

“Where’s your green ribbon?” one of 
them demanded of Spring. 

She had it clutched in her hand, and duti- 
fully pinned it on her blouse. 

We shuffled around in the mob. The place 
was alive with excitement. Where was the 
hatchet? Did the sophs still have it? Would 
the frosh get in with it? 

At exactly eleven o’clock there was a fan- 
fare. Quickly Spring stepped over to the 
wall, slid up her trouser leg, and ripped off 
some adhesive tape. There was another 
fanfare, and she pushed toward the middle 
of the room, the hatchet held high. 

There was a second of stunned silence— 
then pandemonium. The crowd went wild. 
Green beanies sailed through the air, 
blanketing the floor. Everybody crowded 
around Spring. Stufly Davis hugged her. 

The hatchet was officially buried. 

When the party broke up, I walked home 
with some of the girls. I didn’t mind, though. 
I've known for a long time that Spring 
thinks Stuffy Davis is one of the nicest boys 
she’s ever known. THE END 


‘Angels’ in the 
And they tell us it’s where ‘Angels 
tread.” Where do frosh ‘fear to 


$10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big pamaee 500 wy 
Stam m foreign missions, other sources. In- 
cludes. uae from Africa, South America, 

French, Cape Juby, Palestine, etc. Includes airmails, 
commemoratives and stamps worth up to 50c. This 
offer sent for 10c to Approval Applicants only. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 90, Jamestown, N. Y. 


CATALOG GIVEN! 
i “Siompss beregns tn Pecketey A United Ae | 


HARRIS G CO., 101 Transit 01 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c, Given to 
approval service applicants sending 3c postage. 

TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 4, Mass. 








Foreign | com oanknote and 
e. illustrated 


Indlanhead 
ic: Wooden nickel 
10¢; Chinese Dollar, 53c¢. 


GIVEN'- - ROOSEVELT COLLECTION! 


Amazing Roosevelt commemorative collection given! 
Postage 3c. Approvals. Hurry — one to a customer! « 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. AD 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. Bil 


10 ) Different Stamps 
EE p gfitgs F.D.A.. TAIANGLE | 
d + ree WOR ab Glico Syamer 

Ze 


=> AYRLON mala et Gpllconts SPRINGFIELD MASS. 


DIFFERENT . STAMPS — 
including Commemoratives, 
Charities, Airmail, Surcharges, 
Sets, a. Only 3c to APPROVAL 
BUYE 


___ BADGER STAMP CO. Dept. G. MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 


“Only U.S. Coiomai Triangie! Porto Rice 
a Airmail ‘only Triangle from U.S. Colonies 
ever issued!), also Cook Islands, 
China, Syria, Ivory Coast, Jap ‘*s 
Philippine issue, Turkish Harem, 
Damascus, Elephant Land, ‘‘Mise 
Cambodia, Pirate Is 


te = . Ship, ete. ALL GIVEN 
l-——) Stamp Co. Dept. ‘210 


th "Wosmiaaten for ee pec. 
q DIFFERENT oc 
Stamps from 
oun, Malta, Cyprus, etc. 


Cochin, Oceanie, Camer- 
DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 14, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


To Approval Buyers. 
ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET GIVEN 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
aiso New Zealand ( Sentennial— Briv 

Early British - + 

West Indies— South American and War stam plus sample 
copy Philatopic Monthly ag mH o— only 5c for ogee 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPAN , Dept. , Toronto 5, Canade 


DOO vitterent Stamey 


stamps worth up to 4fc¢ each! 
t 


LITTLETON STAMPCO ITTLETON 8, NM. MH. 











2 cm and d Triangle— Given! 
a Pirate & eb tr} 

—_ an 3 sengues ¢ stamp, 

French nk Portuguest 


ALL GIVEN with ap- 
S tor te ieee wee Potemec 


Trinidad & Tobago: Pic'jr* 303328 


5 cents. Ask for my fine one and two cent stamps. 
H. E. Codwise, Box 5, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


Fascinating Airmail Collection, in- 


G I iv E N cluding obsolete Liberian issue, 


with approvals. RAYMAX, 123-G William St., NYC7. 
. Album, Hinges, etc.—20c. Smith 


100 Diff. a Co. Box 6618, N.E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 





What Are “Approvals’’? 


““Approvals,’’ or ** 
with stomps attached which ore made up and 


approval sheets,’’ mean sheets 
sent out by dealers. The only obligation on the 
port of the recipient of ‘‘Approvals’’ is that the 
stomps must be returned promptly and in good 
condition, or paid for. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he wishes 
to buy, then return the sheet with the remaining 
stamps in as good order as when received, en- 
closing with it the price of the stomps he has 
detached and, most important, his nome, street 
address, city, postal zone number, State, and 
the invoice number. 
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In Step with 


the Times 


Fat Tuesday 

Twenty-foot-long flower-decked floats roll- 
ing down narrow streets to the blare of bands 
and the cheers of a gay crowd. Confetti 
filling the air, and by night a hundred 
torches burning. People laughing and jam- 
ming the intricately iron-grilled balconies. 
Huge, grinning papier-maché masks. 

That’s what you'd see if you traveled to 
New Orleans this February, along with 
100,000 other tourists, for the world-famous 
Mardi Gras. Mardi gras—it means “fat 
Tuesday” in French—is of America’s 
most elaborate and funful celebrations. His- 
torically a religious event, it is generally 
called just “Carnival” (from the Latin, “Fare- 
well to flesh”) the last fling before Ash 
Wednesday and the penitential Lenten sea- 
son. The celebration dates way back into 
Roman history, and in the New World it’s a 
national institution almost as old as the 249 
year old Mississippi port itself. 

But while New Orleanders watch the 
Lord of Misrule cavort with Comus, god of 
poetic joy, and dance in the reflected light 
of the gaudy carnival colors, people all over 
Europe are celebrating too. 

In England, Mardi gras used to be called 
“Pancake Tuesday,” because that was the 
main dish of the day, and some Britons still 
eat pancakes on Shrove Tuesday. In peace- 
time Paris, celebrants parade a fat ox through 
the streets to mark fat Tuesday and the end 
of a six weeks’ whirl of masked balls. In 
Venice, the poor people save money all win- 
ter to buy fancy costumes and masks. As is 
appropriate in that city of canals, the King 
of Carnival parades in a gondola. 

But it is in Rome that the celebrations 
are as elaborate as those in New Orleans. On 
the first of the ten or eleven pre-Lenten 
festival days, Romans start parading in the 
streets, tossing bouquets at another. 
Balconies in the ancient city are decorated 
with bright cloth, scarce in these postwar 
days. Shrove Tuesday itself is marked by 
candlelight processions. In a spirit of carni- 
val fun, marchers try to blow out one an- 
other's tapers while keeping their own burn- 
ing. Then, as in New Orleans, where the 
bells of St. Louis Cathedral ring out a warn- 
ing over Jackson Square, at midnight quiet 
descends as the somber forty days of Lent 
begin. 


one 


one 


Small World 
Florence Wu, of China, sips orange juice 
with Renato Constantino, Filipino; Pierre 
Bjorklund, a Scandinavian, builds a house 
of blocks with Anna Storojev, a Slav. Shy- 
man Das, an Indian, laughs with Linda 
Barton, an English girl, over some private 


by LLOYD WELDON 


joke. Different customs and languages don’t 
bother them. Watching them together, you 
wouldn’t think there was a diplomatic rift 
in the world. 

If these people _ stick ..together 
through the years, maybe there won't be in- 
ternational troubles in the future. For they 
are some of the thirty children at the Inter- 
national Nursery School at Lake Success, 
children of men and women who work in the 
United Nations Secretariat and delegations. 


young 





Somewhere in this old-time puzzle, a 


third boy is hiding. Can you find him? 
SOLUTION 
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The school building, a pleasant old white 
Long Island farmhouse, is located just 
across the cindery parking lot from the Se- 
curity Council building at Lake Success. 
Parents drop their children off on the way 
to work at nine in the morning and pick 
them up again at six. While their elders dis- 
cuss and study world problems, the children 
merrily finger-paint, model clay, and play 
with toys and blocks. Ranging in age from 
three to six, they get a hot meal, plus milk, 
orange juice, cookies. Miniature army cots 
are provided for napping. 

The nursery school opened officially in 
December, 1947. For the first few days the 
children stared curiously at one another and 
listened with a slightly puzzled air to one 
another's language. Now they romp together 
as the best of friends. The faculty tries to 
keep them speaking either English or French 
-the U.N.’s working languages. But they 
have all picked up phrases from one an- 
other's native tongues. 

All in all, these little people are far luckier 


than the average school child in any coun- 
try, to whom a Russian, a Chinese, or an 
American may be a far-off creature of hear- 
say. “Maybe,” wistfully remarks Mrs. Lea 
Cowles who is in charge of the school, “this 
is a way to start building from the bottom 
for a peaceful world.” 


Forgotten Americans 

As you may know, President Truman re- 
cently asked Congress to appropriate two 
million dollars for the aid of the Navajo 
Indian tribes. That’s a lot of money, but 
Congress authorized the expenditure with 
scarcely a protest. The reason is not hard to 
find. For a House of Representatives investi- 
gating committeee visited the Navajo reser- 
vation on 25,000 square miles of desert in 
northeastern Arizona and New Mexico last 
October. There they learned firsthand about 
the unhappy condition of these 60,000 orig- 
inal Americans, who have been under Gov- 
ernmental protection since 1868, the year 
Kit Carson forced them to lay down their 
weapons. 

For example, the House Indian Affairs 
Committee found that eighty per cent of the 
Navajos are illiterate, that there are teachers 
and schools for only a small percentage of 
the children who survive the malnutrition 
and disease to reach school age. Neglected 
wards of the Government, they found that 
the Navajos die of tuberculosis at a rate four- 
teen times higher than that of the non- 
Indian population. In all the Navajo terri- 
tory—almost three times the size of Massa- 
chusetts—there are only two field nurses. 

The Navajos chief means of livelihood is 
sheep raising. Yet congressmen saw a land 
overstocked and wasted by erosion. And 
they faced the ugly fact that the Govern- 
ment, which spends approximately $315 
apiece for the education, health, police pro- 
tection, and other public services for each 
non-Indian, spends only about one fifth of 
that yearly on a Navajo, and does not allow 
him to vote. This winter, hundreds of the 
Indians found themselves facing starvation, 
having been forced to eat last summer’s 
crops even before they had a chance to ripen. 

The Congressional appropriation this win- 
ter is only a beginning. It will be used 
chiefly for emergency relief. But before 
long the Congress will consider authorizing 
many more thousands of dollars for the long- 
term relief of the Navajo. It is needed to 
increase medical facilities, build roads, pro- 
vide adequate schooling, install irrigation 
systems to reclaim the land, and in general, 
to lift the Navajo to the social and economic 
level of other Americans. 

THE END 


February, 1948 








